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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Duke of Devonshire, who died at Holker Hall on 
Monday, at the age of eighty-three, from general ex- 
haustion, was not only the father of Lord Hartington. He 
was a great noble, latterly of vast wealth, who filled his whole 
life with varied occupations, most of them directly beneficial 
to the country. Born heir to the earldom of Burlington, he 
became a Second Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman—that is, 
he mastered the highest mathematics of his day—and then 
entered Parliament as Member for the University, to fight, to 
the disgust of his constituents, for the Reform Bill, in 
favour of which he made one of the two considerable 
speeches of his life, the second being in support of the 
abolition of the Irish Church. When he succeeded to 
the dukedom, he found the estates loaded with debt, 
and the whole property suffering from neglect. He 
possessed, however, high administrative capacity, he knew 
how to economise when justice required it, and long before he 
died, he had not only cleared the vast property of the dukedom, 
but had greatly increased it. While always maintaining his 
connection wiih Cambridge, taking a leading part in University 
reform, and acting as Chairman of the Scientific Commission 
which so greatly helped to modernise education, he so reformed 
the government of his Irish estates that the Land League 
excepted him from its general vituperation of landlords; with 
the Duke of Buccleuch, he turned Barrow-in-Furness from a 
mining village into the centre of the iron trade; he improved 
Buxton greatly; and he converted three little villages 
into the watering-place of Eastbourne, attracting residents 
not only by his immense outlay on improvements, but by the 
liberality of his terms. In addition to all this, he was a great 
agriculturist, and a scientific breeder of shorthorns. He 
brought, in fact, unusual intellectual strength and immense 
means to the most practical work of life, and succeeded at 
once as student, as man of science, as ironmaster, and as 
agriculturist. A fuller, more interesting, or more useful life 
can hardly be conceived, and amidst it all the Duke remained 
almost silent, though he exerted, it need not be said, con- 
siderable political influence, always at first on the Liberal, 
and afterwards on the Liberal Unionist side. He, at all 
events, justified his dukedom. 








Londoners have been greatly interested in the theft of some 
pearls. Captain Osborne and his wife, formerly Miss Ethel 
Elliott, sued Major Hargreave and his wife for slander, in 
asserting that Mrs. Osborne before her marriage had stolen 
Mrs. Hargreave’s pearls, worth probably more than £1,000. 
The slander was justified, and the case resolved itself into an 
inquiry as to who stole the pearls. Only four people—Major 
Hargreave, Mrs. Hargreave, Mr. Engelhart, an intimate friend 
of the family, and Miss Elliott—knew of the pearls. It was 
shown that the last-named might have taken the jewels; that 
they had been sold to Messrs. Spink, of Gracechurch Street, 


great coin-collectors and jewellers; that Messrs. Spink 
believed the seller to have been Miss Elliott; and that Miss 
Elliott had, at the time of the robbery, been in possession 
of a sum of money. The money was, however, accounted 
for; there was doubt about the identification ; an alibi nearly 
perfect was established ; and Mrs. Osborne’s demeanour in the 
witness-box, where she baffled, apparently in all innocence, a 
cross-examiner like Sir E. Clarke, created a prejudice in her 
favour so strong that it carried away nearly all judgments. 
On Saturday, however, a letter was handed to the Judge from 
a respectable jeweller, which showed that Miss Elliott had 
asked to change the precise sum taken from Messrs. Spink 
into large notes, and though she had failed with him, she had 
succeeded at a bank. One of the notes was, moreover, traced 
as paid to Messrs. Maple, with “Ethel Elliott” written 
clearly across the back. Under this irresistible evidence Mrs. 
Osborne’s marvellous courage gave way, and her husband at 
once instructed his counsel to withdraw the suit, with the 
fullest apologies on his part and theirs for the imputations 
thrown on the defendants. 





It is impossible not to feel the deepest sympathy with 
Captain Osborne, who behaved perfectly through the whole 
business, and no doubt the sentence of social death which 
the world will pass on Mrs. Osborne is of itself a heavy one ; 
but some of our contemporaries are unwisely lenient toa woman 
who, on the evidence and her counsel’s admissions, committed a 
series of audacious offences against every kind of law. The sug- 
gestion of kleptomania is kindly nonsense. Kleptomaniacs 
exist, though they are rare; but they do not steal the 
shining things they covet in order to sell, but to possess. 
Nor is kleptomania a justification for bringing false actions for 
slander, or giving permission to counsel to attack the inno- 
cent, or committing perjury in the witness-box. The right of 
exacting penalties for theft rests with those robbed; but this 
case, as well as the Russell case, raises the gravest doubts 
whether our laws against perjury are sharp enough; whether, 
in fact, the State should not, in the interests not only of jus- 
tice but of respect for the tribunals, prosecute every serious 
case of perjury. There is too much of it by half, especially iz 
the Divorce Court, and it is by no means all committed by 
offenders who are shielding themselves. For ourselves, we 
further doubt whether a statute ought not to be passed 
making simple “lying in Court,” when deliberate, an offence 
punishable by a Magistrate with imprisonment for three 
months. 


The German Reichstag has accepted the new Treaties of 
Commerce under which Central Europe and Belgium enter 
into a Zollverein, almost unanimously. The German Emperor 
is greatly delighted with this work, which, he thinks, besides 
binding Germany, Austria, and Italy together, will greatly 
enrich them; and on December 18th, in a dinner to the 
Deputies, he paid a generous tribute to the new German 
Chancellor. “ We stand,” he said, “at a turning-point in history, 
and the merit of this is due to Caprivi,” whose health he 
himself proposed. General von Caprivi has, as a mark 
of the Emperor’s high favour, been created a Count, and 
will evidently for the future share more directly the Imperial 
responsibility. Prince Bismarck still opposes the treaties 
and their modified Free-trade, but the resistance to them in 
Germany has melted entirely away. The truth is, the Con- 
servatives could not resist without resisting the Emperor, and 
if they are not Royalists, they have no logical standing-ground. 


There is a public opinion even in Persia, and it can be 
effective on occasion. The Shah recently sold a monopoly of 
tobacco to a European Company, from which great benefit to 
the revenue and great profits to the Company were expected. 





The measure, however, raised the price of tobacco, and created 
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general discontent, which the Chief Moollah solidified by 
ordering all Moollahs to prohibit the use of tobacco, which, 
though universal in all Mussulman countries, is considered in 
all of doubtful morality. Is it not, ask the stricter sort, a 
kind of drinking, this swallowing of smoke? The edict was 
obeyed; and so great was the discontent and the loss of 
revenue, that the Shah, who dared not execute the Chief 
Moollah for giving a religious opinion, abolished the monopoly. 
The Company is to have compensation some time, probably 
after the Greek Kalends, and a monopoly of the right of 
export, which may turn out very valuable. Have not the 
Persians an art of sweetening tobacco ? 


One of the best of our English Bishops, Bishop Harold 
Browne, who resigned the bishopric of Winchester a year ago, 
died on Thursday week at Southampton, at the age of eighty. 
He was a man of learning, wisdom, and piety, who became 
Bishop of Ely in 1864, Bishop of Winchester in 1873, and 
declined the Primacy when offered to him by Mr. Gladstone 
on Archbishop Tait’s death in 1882, on the plea of age. He 
combined rare accomplishments with an earnestness and 
sweetness which made him greatly beloved in his diocese. The 
loss of Dr. Harold Browne to the Episcopate happened a year 
ago; but the personal loss caused by his death will be even 
more keenly felt, for during the last year or two of his public 
life, it became more and more evident that the burden of 
administration was more than he could bear. Another event 
of the week has been the translation of the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man (Dr. Bardsley) to the bishopric of Carlisle. This 
may give satisfaction to the Evangelical section of the Church, 
by whom Dr. Bardsley is liked, both for his theological 
leanings and for his energy and activity; but it will dis- 
courage those who like to see something of intellectual and 
moral rank in the higher order of the clergy. He is said to 
be nearly the only English Bishop who uses a tricycle; but 
Lord Salisbury can hardly wish to make the effective driving 
of a tricycle a recommendation for the office of Bishop. 


Whether Mr. Redmond or Mr. Davitt succeeds at Water- 
ford, which we cannot know before we go to press this week, 
as the arrangements for Christmas compel us to go to press 
much earlier than usual, it is quite clear that there is a great 
deal more popular feeling in Waterford for the Parnellites 
than there has been in any constituency in which hitherto 
the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites have had a struggle. 
Mr. Davitt has been received by the working class with fair 
respect; but some of his supporters,—more especially Dr. 
Tanner,—excited expressions of hostility and dislike which 
were very remarkable ; and at the bacon-factory of Messrs. 
Barnes, Dr. Tanner was very nearly mobbed yesterday week. 
If under these circumstances the priests can bring in their 
candidate, there will be little chance for the Parnellites in 
any part of Ireland. But even in Waterford the feeling of 
Mr. Redmond’s supporters is rather pro-Parnellite than anti- 
Clerical. Dr. Tanner appears to be the object of dislike, not 
because he supports the priests, but because he deserted Mr. 
Parnell, and is not thought to have had enough political 
position of his own to justify him in deserting Mr. Parnell. 





The House of Lords gave judgment yesterday week in the 
appeal of “The Mogul Steamship Company (Limited) v. Mac- 
gregor, Gow, and others,” which raised a very important point 
as to the right of shipowners to combine for the purpose of 
securing to themselves a monopoly of a carrying-trade in a 
particular part. of the world. The question at issue involved 
also the general question raised by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech to the Agricultural Conference last week, of the 
reasonableness of making it illegal and punishable to con- 
spire to do that which it might be either quite lawful, or at 
least not punishable, for an individual to do. The decision 
was against the appellants, and in favour of the combination 
of shipowners of which the Mogul Steamship Company com- 
plained,—the Court of Appeal declining to extend any further 
the doctrine that certain acts are “in restraint of trade and 
against public policy,” allegations of which it is very difficult 
to bring proof. But Lord Bramwell’s judgment was of special 
value in relation to Mr. Gladstone’s recent argument. He 
pointed out that an act done by one individual may be 
really in motive and intention calculated to restrain the 
liberty of another, though it may be quite impossible to 
find any evidence that it is so; whereas, when it is magnified 





by the elaborate co-operation of many, it becomes evident that 
it does dangerously menace liberty which ought to be protected 
from menace. Lord Bramwell, therefore, though he concurred 
in the judgment for the defendants, and declined to treat 
their combination as against public policy, repudiated the 
doctrine that what you could find no fault with when 
done by one individual, you ought to consider it legitimate 
for a number of persons to combine to do. The mere fact of 
the concert may very easily turn an unobjectionable effort to 
divert custom from another to yourself, into a highly 
objectionable aggression on individual freedom. 


The Royal Commission of Investigation having sent in a 
preliminary report, charging the Ministry of Lower Canada 
with corruption, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, M. 
Angers, has dismissed it from power. He has sent for the Con- 
servatives, who have formed a Ministry, and will of course dis- 
solve. M. Mercier, Premier of the Province, declares this course 
unconstitutional, and in a letter in which he heaps insult on 
the Lieutenant-Governor, declaring that his only object is to 
secure fat contracts for his friends, he calls on the Liberal 
Party to defend the autonomy of the Province. The Liberals 
have responded, but it is doubtful if they will secure a 
majority, the more reasonable voters perceiving that, although 
M. Angers has been ill-advised in his method of action, to vote 
against him is to vote that corruption is a venial offence. 
We should add that it is probable the money taken by 
the Ministry was employed for what they consider “ political ” 
objects,—that is, paying their own election expenses, and, as 
the Commissioners report, “ subsidising ” some Members who. 
vote for them. 





We regret to notice the death of Mgr. Freppel, Bishop of 
Angers, and a prominent Member of the French Chamber. 
We regret it not only because he was a frank-spoken man 
who pleaded his Ultramontane cause very ably, but because 
we dislike the growing habit, on the Continent and here, of 
denying to Clericals the opportunity of political expression. 
They constitute everywhere a great force, without which 
every Chamber is incomplete, and must often legislate in the 
dark. It is said that they are often extreme, and always 
bigoted—and that may be true, for Liberals on the Con- 
tinent rarely choose Liberal Churchmen—but the electors 
do not for that reason exclude Reds, Socialists, or even 
Anarchists. Why tolerate Bebels and Lafargues, and ostra- 
cise Freppels? The English idea is that clergymen are 
lowered by entering into politics; but the idea is a little 
factitious, the truth being that politicians rarely like priests 
with whose opinions they disagree. Itis impossible to destroy 
the political power of the Churches, and it would be much 
more wisely exercised if the best representatives of those 
Churches were compelled to mix more constantly with the 
responsible representatives of lay opinion. 


The Americans, it appears, are fortifying their Canadian 
frontier—that is, they are not building new forts, but they are 
strengthening and repairing old ones, so that they may hold 
“three times” the number of troops. This is not done, says 
Mr. Proctor, the ex-Secretary for War, because they expect 
trouble, but because they wish to be ready for it if it comes,— 
a remark we seem to have heard before. The plan is not, 
perhaps, very important, as the forts are only intended for 
regular troops, and the standing army of the Union is only 
28,000 strong; but it indicates, as does also the remark that 
the United States could seize the canal system of the St. 
Lawrence, that the American War Office has thought seriously 
about its Northern frontier, and does not expect just yet that 
Canada will merge itself willingly in the United States. The 
American experts know their own business, we suppose, but 
they certainly are not serious in expecting invasion by land 
from Canada. 





The disturbances going on in Brazil are of a peculiar kind. 
Province after province, it is said to the number of eleven, 
has risen, has cast out its Governor, and has elected a substi- 
tute, usually a soldier. The Central Government threatens, 
but it never does anything, and after a time it acknowledges 
the more popular man as its own agent also. These “ revolu- 
tions,” all exactly alike, must be due to some common motive; 
and it is pretty clear that this motive is a desire for greater 
Provincial autonomy. The Provinces, in fact, want to become 
States. That is consistent, as we see in North America, with 
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strong Federal Union; but we fancy the Brazilian States have 
a secondary object. They want to keep their own money, and 
be sheltered by the Republic without paying anything for its 
support. 


Archdeacon J. M. Wilson, formerly Head-Master of Clifton 
College, writing from Rochdale Vicarage to Tuesday’s Times, 
makes some excellent remarks on the astonishing declaration of 
the thirty-eight clergymen to whose judgment on the modern 
criticism of the Bible we have called attention in another 
column. He cites, for instance, these words :—“ We believe 
these Scriptures because they have the authority of divine 
revelation, and wholly independently of our own or of any 
human approval of the probability or possibility of their 
subject-matter, and wholly independently of our own 
or any human and finite comprehension thereof.” And 
the Archdeacon remarks thereon, very pertinently :—* They 
say they ‘believe the Holy Scriptures to have this divine 
authority on the testimony of the Universal Church.’ 
But is not their acceptance of this testimony an effort of 
reason? Was the testimony itself independent of all effort 
of reason on the part of the Church? And does there not 
exist now a Universal Church capable of bearing testimony 
by the use of its reason, not in synods only, but in the diffused 
and illuminated Christian conscience? When was the use of 
reason in the interpretation of the Scriptures interdicted or 
interrupted or limited? Do these men believe that the 
Spirit of God is not now enlightening his Church, and 
bringing it into more truth and fuller light?” For 
ourselves, we are completely incompetent to understand 
what belief means apart from some power of “comprehen- 
sion,” or at least apprehension. Nobody can suppose that 
he could believe if he had no reason at all. We might as well 
ascribe belief to a stone wall. Nor do we understand in the 
least Archdeacon Denison’s short letter in our own columns. 
Is not almost every act of belief both objective and subjective ? 
Tf an astronomer believes in the sun, he cannot dissociate it 
from the subjective effect it has produced on his own vision; 
and if his eye is in any way a defective organ of vision, his belief 
must be more or less distorted by that defect. Nor is the 
moral vision with which we interpret God’s revelation liable to 
fewer or less serious chromatic errors. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury made a good speech on 
Tuesday in opening a new Polytechnic school at Croydon. 
He explained that its object was not to teach children trades, 
but to train them in that flexibility and receptiveness of body 
and mind which would make them much more useful when they 
began their apprenticeship to any trade,—in short, to teach 
them some general scientific principles, some quickness in 
grasping scientific ideas, some power to turn their hands to 
different kinds of work, and their minds to different kinds of 
study. The Germans, he said, greatly surpass Englishmen in 
this sort of flexibility; indeed, he declared that he knew a 
German village in which every peasant-home and every room is 
lighted by the electric light. He pointed out that in certain 
mines, children of only eight years of ageare able by looking at 
five heaps of ore, and weighing them in their hands, to tell ap- 
proximately the worth of each heap of ore. No doubt English 
children and English men are very deficient in skill of this 
kind, very deficient in adaptability to different kinds of work. 
We heartily hope that training may give it; but there are, 
unfortunately, too many Englishmen and Englishwomen whom 
no training would teach either to draw, or to play music, with 
even tolerable success. 


A correspondent from Mashonaland describes in the St. 
James's Gazette on Monday, one of the weirdest of discoveries. 
There is in that wild region a hill called “ the Hill of the Foot- 
steps,” on the rock of which are imprinted a crowd of foot- 
steps, many human, many of wild animals, all turned towards 
the top of the hill, towards which in some past century the 
whole crowd had evidently been fleeing in the greatest con- 
fusion. Of course the most natural interpretation is that the 
crowd was fleeing from some rapidly rising flood, and that the 
rock of the hill has hardened since the date at which this 
crowd of refugees rushed upwards to its summit. But, of 
course, no trace remains to tell us what the issue of this 
moment of agony was. It is just as if we could hear an 
isolated scream of agony coming from the depth of centuries 
ago, without hearing anything of the tragic causes or any- 


The death on Sunday of Mr. Peter Taylor, for a long time 
M.P. for Leicester, marks the decay of a school of Radicals who 
were in many respects manlier and more stoical than the 
modern race. For one thing, Mr. Peter Taylor steadily 
refused, while he represented Leicester, to subscribe to any of 
the great local charities of the place, lest his constituents 
should vote for him for selfish and not for public reasons,—a 
political ideal which has, we fear, nearly died out of modern 
Radicals. In the next place, though he voted against com- 
pulsory vaccination,—indeed, against compulsion of most 
sorts,—he had no sympathy for those who were not content 
with their fair share of popular influence over the counsels 
of the nation at large, and wanted to break it up into subor- 
dinate nationalities, and that, too, in spite of the existence of 
a wheel within the wheel, a fragment of the nation which 
preferred the rule of the greater society to the rule of the 
less; for Mr. Peter Taylor, though he had retired from Parlia- 
ment before the Home-rule crisis arose, was a firm Unionist. 
Compared with Mr. Labouchere’s or Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s Radicalism, Mr. Peter Taylor’s was of a manly and 
healthy type. 


The Home-rule papers are very indignant when it is con- 
tended, as Mr. Jesse Collings, for instance, with almost all 
the Unionists contends, that Irish Home-rule has got such a 
big front seat in the Gladstonian programme, that nothing 
else is likely to find room; and the Pall Mall Gazette replies 
that at Newcastle the reform termed for shortness “One man, 
one vote,” was given precedence even over Irish Home-rule. 
We only hope that if the Gladstonians win the General Election, 
they will stick to that order of precedence. We venture to say 
that “One man, one vote,” cannot be passed without raising 
the whole question of the relative Parliamentary weight of 
different constituencies. There is no fairness in the principle 
“One man, one vote,” unless we go on to the principle “ One 
vote, one unit of political influence ;” whereas at present a 
voter for the City of Cork has twice the political influence of 
a voter for the City of London, while a voter for the town of 
Kilkenny has four times the influence of a voter in Bir- 
mingham or Liverpool. 


It would seem that in London and its neighbourhood at all 
events, the old notion that a hard frost generally implies a 
clear, bright sky, is in a fair way to be dismissed altogether. 
We hardly ever have frost in London and its neighbourhood 
now without the most deadly fog, which makes all the trains 
an hour or two late, renders both driving and walking really 
dangerous, and skating, we should think, almost impossible. 
The inhabitants of London are all reduced toa slow foot-pace, 
the posts are delayed indefinitely, and life in general creeps 
instead of rushing on. Weare all getting to forget the rare 
beauty of a frosty morning, as it used to be before the 
smoke of the city descended upon us in horrific darkness with 
every rise of the barometer and fall of thethermometer. What is 
now called an anticyclone means,—in winter at least,—living 
in utter darkness. But for the wrecks which come with the 
hurricanes, even hurricanes are preferable to a low tempera- 
ture, with an anticyclone to fill the day with the dimness of 
night. 


The “ Imperial” Diamond case in Calcutta has ended in 
what seems to outsiders a most unsatisfactory way. The 
Nizam, according to his own statement, asked Mr. Jacob, the 
jewel-merchant of Simla, to bring him the “Imperial,” an 
immense but unknown diamond, promising, if he approved 
the stone, to purchase it for £420,000. Mr. Jacob asked for 
£230,000 to enable him to procure the stone, and that sum 
was paid into his hands. He, as he declares, handed most of it 
to the owners of the diamond, and took the stone to Hyderabad, 
where it was rejected. The Nizam, however, could not get back 
his deposit-money, and at last instituted criminal proceedings. 
They have failed, the jury most probably thinking the case a 
civil one, and the £230,000 only a debt; but the total result 
is, that Mr. Jacob holds the diamond, that somebody has the 
£230,000, and that the Nizam recovers neither diamond nor 
money. We have not an idea whois in fault, but clearly the 
Nizam has found, if his statement is correct—and it reads 
entirely truthful—very scanty justice. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD HARTINGTON’S ELEVATION. 


FN\HE death of the Duke of Devonshire will make two 

very great changes in our Parliamentary campaign. It 
will remove Lord Hartington from the House of Commons, 
and it will place Mr. Chamberlain at the head of the Liberal 
Unionist Party inthat House. Both changes may be of the 
highest moment. Both of them may have an injurious 
effect on our prospects. Both of them may, on the con- 
trary, have a very beneficial effect on our prospects. It really 
depends chiefly on the perfect disinterestedness and con- 
scientiousness of our principal statesmen, whether this 
dreaded event shall have the mischievous effect that has 
been anticipated for it, or shall, on the contrary, result in 
giving the Liberal Unionist Party a larger influence than 
ever, both in the country and in Parliament. 

We attempted the week before last to impress upon our 
readers that, in the case of well-known and well-trained 
statesmen, Parliament is no longer the field in which they 
exert their maximum influence. For the decade between 
1879 and 1889, we should question whether, even in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case, he had exerted as much influence by his 
speeches in the House of Commons as he has by his speeches 
to larger and more popular gatherings of the English people. 
We feel sure that during the present Administration, Lord 
Salisbury has exerted much more influence by his extra- 
Parliamentary speeches, than he has by his speeches in the 
House of Lords. And we are disposed to make the 
same remark as to both Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The House of Commons is, and will 
long be, the school in which politicians will most easily 
gain the confidence of the country; but that con- 
fidence once gained, it is not true that continuance in 
the House of Commons is essential to the preservation, or 
even to the growth of that influence. On the contrary, 
the larger the audience on which the speaker impresses 
himself, the larger will be the effect produced by his 
avowal of his convictions; and we believe that twenty 
speeches made by a considerable statesman to large popular 
audiences, produce a greater effect on popular opinion, than 
forty made by the same statesman to the comparatively 
small audience of politicians who listen to him in either 
House. Nor does it make any difference in the case of 
such a statesman whether at the moment he represents a 
large constituency or not. Mr. Disraeli, when he repre- 
sented Buckinghamshire, was not a bit more influential, 
perhaps even less so, than Lord Beaconsfield, re- 
presenting nothing, unless it were the Crown and _ his own 
order. Lord Hartington, representing Rossendale, did 
not exert a bit more influence than he will as the 
Duke of Devonshire, representing only his party and 
himself. But it does not follow that the change 
may not very greatly and sensibly diminish his political 
influence, though it will be his own fault, we think, if it 
does. Of course if he gives way to the temptations of 
leisure and wealth, if he appears much less often in public, 
if he leaves his colleagues without the full benefit of his 
counsel, if he deserts the public platform and does not use 
all the modest opportunities which even the House of 
Lords affords, the blow of his elevation to the House of 
Lords will be a most serious one. But if, on the contrary, 
he throws into the general political work of the country 
all the energy which the wearisome sittings of the House 
of Commons will no longer absorb, if he uses the de- 
servedly great position of a Duke of Devonshire to 
enforce that calm and steady impartiality of thought 
which has distinguished his career in the Lower House, 
if he does not regard it as below the dignity of a Duke to 
express freely and simply those strong, earnest, and manly 
convictions which have gained him so great a deference 
in the lower House, we sincerely believe that the next 
six years of his life may bear even greater fruits than the 
last six years, in preventing or staving off a dangerous 
revolution, and spreading amongst all serious and moderate 
politicians that spirit of firmness, sobriety, and wisdom by 
which his speeches have been more uniformly characterised 
than the speeches of any other man in the country. Lord 
Hartington’s speeches have never been efforts of oratory. 
They have been unique in their terse and masculine 
sagacity, and in their complete freedom from anything like 
exaggeration or animosity. What influence they have had 
as the speeches of a Commoner, they will have in even 





greater measure as the speeches of one of the greatest of 
English noblemen. The very plainness and simplicity of 
his character will rather gain than lose in weight from his 
new position as a Duke. To an English audience, a great 
position and a great title are almost as nothing for the 
purpose of winning political respect. But when the 
political respect is already earned, and earned in as largea 
measure as it has been earned by Lord Hartington, the 
setting which a Duke’s position affords to convictions so- 
straightforward and manly, is certainly something gained 
towards winning for his views a careful and even deferential 
consideration. A strong, plain judgment delivered by a 
great Prince, who might be indolent and fanciful if he 
chose, has far more weight than the same judgment de- 
livered even by a Commoner with great expectations. Lord 
Hartington will not lose, but gain in influence, if he takes 
the same pains with his colleagues, and with the English 
public, as Duke of Devonshire, which he has taken for so 
many years back as Lord Hartington. 

The change made in Mr. Chamberlain’s position by Lord 
Hartington’s disappearance into the House of Lords, will 
be even greater than that made in Lord Hartington’s. He 
must succeed to Lord Hartington’s leadershipin the House 
of Commons, for, except Sir Henry James, there is no 
other man of great Parliamentary influence among the 
Liberal Unionists, and Sir Henry James’s reputation is 
too professional to admit of his being regarded as the 
head of a political party. The result may be either very 
good or very bad, but we incline to think that it will be 
the former. Mr. Chamberlain is at present, we think, a 
little distrusted by the bulk of the Tory party. It is thought 
that he has tried too much to force their hands; that he 
has brought upon them the Free Education Act, which 
some of them greatly dislike; that he has compelled them 
to pass a more popular Local Government Act than most 
of the squires desired; and that he has had a good deal 
to do with the resolve of the Government to pass a 
dangerous Bill for Irish Local Government during the next 
Session of Parliament. Now, as Mr. Chamberlain knows, 
and as he has himself told us, the success of the Unionist 
Party depends entirely on the good understanding between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, on their 
hearty co-operation, on their willingness to meet each 
other, if not half-way, at least in some position a good deal 
nearer to Liberalism than any which the Conservatives alone, 
without their Liberal Unionist allies, would have been dis- 
posed to take up for themselves. Mr. Chamberlain will know, 
therefore, that he must in future be even more cautious. 
in not either dictating, or appearing to dictate, to the Con- 
servatives, than it was necessary for Lord Hartington to be. 
Lord Hartington’s bias towards Conservatism was assumed. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bias in that direction is not assumed, 
even if it exists. On the contrary, he will be suspected of 
more ambition to drag the Conservatives after his triumphal 
car than he really feels. If he is to turn the alliance to 
anything like the same good account as Lord Hartington, 
he must evince even more caution and more deference for 
Conservative feeling than Lord Hartington. And no doubt 
this will be a trial to the great Birmingham Radical. But 
we believe that it will be a trial that he will pass through 
with credit. Mr. Chamberlain has shown so much genuine 
sympathy with the national feelings and national tradi- 


tions of Great Britain, his Unionism has been so con-— 


spicuously of that type which enthusiasm for the great 
historic position of Great Britain produces, that there is 
an even stronger basis for sympathy between him and 
the great national party, than ordinary politicians have 
as yet learned to suspect. Mr. Chamberlain is in favour 
of the Disestablishment of the Church, but he has 
no sympathy at all with that desire for the disestablish- 
ment of the British nation, amongst the nations of the 
earth, which so many of the cosmopolitan Radicals 
seem to desire. His historical pride in Great Britain 
is as keen as that of the proudest of the Conserva- 
tives, and this will, we believe, make him very tender of 
Conservative feelings, especially while threats against 
the integrity of the United Kingdom are breathed abroad 
amongst the Gladstonians. We hope and believe that he 
will prove as conciliatory and sagacious a leader of the 
Liberal Unionists as Lord Hartington himself, and that, 
instead of being more indifferent to Conservative feeling 
than he has been, he will prove to be much more con- 
siderate as the leader of the Liberal Unionists than he has 
been as an independent statesman. We believe it to be 
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quite on the cards that the new Duke of Devonshire will 
wield more influence than even Lord Hartington has 
wielded in the country, and that even the House of 
Commons, in losing one great statesman, will in this sense 
gain another,—that Mr. Chamberlain may rise from a 
position of great personal eminence, to a position in which 
he will be recognised as one of the most perfect of the 
mouthpieces of British prudence and British patriotism. 





COUNT CAPRIVI. 


HE title bestowed on General von Caprivi, and the 
short speech of high laudation pronounced on the 

(8th inst. by the Emperor, indicate two facts of some 
political importance. The German Emperor is more 
willing than the world expected to share with others both 
responsibility and fame. It was fancied that he wished 
to be the one living figure in his Empire, to be surrounded 
with agents only, and, if he took advice, to keep his 
advisers steadily out of sight. His Majesty, however, 
clearly considers the formation of the Central Zollverein 
an achievement of the greatest moment, he is so profoundly 
satisfied with it that he thinks it may be “a turning- 
point in ‘history,” and yet in the very first moments 
of elation, when the treaties have just been accepted 
by Parliament, he assigns the credit to his Chan- 
cellor, Von Caprivi. That is generous, and shows 
more of the most essential capacity of Kings, the 
ability to elicit the devoted service of competent agents, 
than anything the young Emperor has yet done. It looks 
as if he were not omnivorous of repute, but were willing 
to share it, and power too, at all events with the Ministers 
of his own personal selection. It shows, too, in the second 
place, that the Emperor is not only content with his 
principal servant, but is a good deal impressed by him, 
has a clear perception that he can cope with difficulties, 
and will therefore in future attend willingly to his advice. 
That is a good omen both for Germany and for Europe, 
for, if we mistake not, Count von Caprivi—who had 
much better be called in England Count Caprivi— 
possesses just those qualities which make him an in- 
valuable supplement to his master. The Emperor’s 
momentum is, if anything, a little too strong, and it is 
necessary for him, specially among all rulers, to talk over 
a matter before he acts, with some one whom he likes, and 
who is willing to act as his agent, but who takes cooler 
views than his master on most subjects does at first. That 
function, we conceive, specially suits Count Caprivi. It is 
far too soon as yet to judge decisively, for he has not been 
tried by a great crisis; but every act and speech of the 
German Chancellor tends to justify the general European 
impression that his special quality is what Americans 
describe as “level-headedness,” a mixture of sagacity, 
realism, and good temper. Certainly that is what his 
speeches suggest. They are very direct, even care- 
lessly frank, but they are free from arrogance and the 
spirit of domineering, and full to repletion of con- 
densed argument. He forgets nothing, though he some- 
times brushes good argument aside, as he did in his plea 
against the abolition of taxes on food, with what is really 
only a non possumus. The speeches give the impres- 
sion of strong sense in the speaker, and of clear resolve, 
and at the same time of a genuine good temper, rather 
wanting in North Germans and the German-Jews who 
contribute so much intellectual strength to the Reichsrath, 
but very frequently found in strong Italians. Count 
Caprivi springs from the Montecuculi, and he is a 
good deal more like Cavour than Bismarck, with this 
important difference, that he has been trained in the 
rigorous Prussian discipline to tolerate superiors, and 
Count Cavour had not. The latter hated rebuke, 
and the relations between him and his King, who was 
an abler man than the world knew, were occasionally 
strained by very lively altercations. Count Caprivi evi- 
dently is liked by his Sovereign—a most important point 
where sovereignty is real—and may influence him much 
more than a man of more dominant ways. The absence of 
elation in the Chancellor so suddenly lifted to the highest 
political altitude, his freedom from militarismus, which yet 
is consistent with great military knowledge, the “sim- 
plicity ” of his manner, which so strikes Germans used to 
reserve in the great, all point to the same type of character, 
which is quite consistent with any amount of strength, and, 
it may be, a little craft. At least we should imagine it took 


some craft of the better sort to bring four Kings and four 
Cabinets and four Parliaments, all more or less Protec- 
tionist, into a mood of willingness to accept a commercial 
arrangement of great complexity, which wounds though 
it does not outrage Protectionist feeling, and which on 
one or two points might have roused national suscepti- 
bilities about independence. Financial independence is 
very much limited by its terms, for the long period of 
twelve years. It took a capable man to manage that, yet suc- 
ceed in pacifying the jealous and exacting peasant interest, 
and we know from the Emperor’s laudatory words that it 
was not all plain sailing. And lastly, the negative evidence 
all testifies to the same quality in the Chancellor. He has 
affronted nobody and bullied nobody. The allied Powers 
are quite pleased at his elevation in rank, and the States 
of the Federation, always apt to be raspy in their criticism, 
have only kind words for the Chancellor, who must have 
carried the Federal Council as he carried the Reichsrath. 
He is not afraid of war, and has in his speeches boldly 
faced the horrible contingency of a war with two fronts ; 
but he evidently takes a sane view of the prospect, and con- 
sequently greatly prefers peace. ‘‘ We must be fully armed,” 
he says, in almost every speech; “ but we will make no 
war if we can help it,” precisely the attitude which, in 
the present condition of Europe, indicates the well- 
balanced mind. It is a great deal better and wiser than 
that of some German soldiers of eminence, and, we 
think, of the late Premier of Italy, who had rather the 
war arrived than that the heavy burden of preparation 
should any longer continue. Count Caprivi prefers to 
wait; and just now every great man in the world should 
take for his motto one which he will not find in heraldic 
books, Patientia est Sapientia. 


The Emperor is wise in publicly honouring Count 
Caprivi, and will be wiser still if he honours other agents, 
until a group of strong men are visible standing around 
his throne. The old group has passed away, and it takes 
time to secure a new one; but the position he has hitherte 
seemed to take for himself, that of an Emperor who is 
Premier in all departments, must sooner or later become 
untenable. He may remain at the head as final Referee in all 
important matters, but no human being can be Emperor of 
Germany, King of Prussia—a great country governed from 
above—and Commander-in-Chief of all German armies, 
do all the work of those great functions, and yet find time 
for thinking. The modern world is too complex, the 
demands on authority are too unceasing. There must 
either be excessive hurry, such as is visible when the 
Emperor drives abroad ; or endless accumulation of papers, 
every one an impediment to action till it is signed; ora 
devolution of real power on men who are all the while 
treated as mere clerks. A man who, like the Emperor 
William, is at once conscientious and energetic, must either 
wear himself out in his task, or give hasty decisions, for 
he will not be able to leave work undone and yet remain 
content. There must be Vice-Kings in a true Monarchy, 
or there can be no progress, and the reluctance to raise 
men to that position, to make them real and visible 
‘‘ Ministers,” must always end in suspension of progress, 
injurious not only to the State generally, but to the 
bureaucracy, which tends to be become a service expectant 
of long delays, and therefore unenergetic. Noman so raised 
is in a true Monarchy a rival of the Sovereign, and the more 
of them there are, the greater is the repute of the King, who, 
if he does everything himself, at last accumulates on his 
head the effect of every failure. These are the old maxims of 
statecraft, and in neglecting them the German Emperor 
is preparing for himself at once that kind of mental 
solitude which so often threatens the reason of autocrats, 
and in future, in some hour of adversity, a burst of ill- 
feeling as unreasoning as much of the popularity which 
now surrounds him. Those who watch his career with 
interest and sympathy—and that is half Europe—will hail 
with pleasure the honour he pays to Count Caprivi, if only 
as evidence that he is prepared to allow somebody besides 
himself to be great in Germany. At present, for the full 
safety of the State, the Emperor is too lonely, too com- 
pletely the centre of all eyes, too much the one hope and 
dread of a multitudinous people. Frederick the Great, it 
is said, did all things for himself, and played Providence 
successfully ; but Frederick the Great ruled a Canton, and 
his successor rules an Empire. 
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THE ANGLICAN REACTIONARIES. 


i ie is perhaps a good omen for the Church of England 

that not a single Bishop was found to join the reac- 
tionary Deans and Archdeacons who signed the singular 
document concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures to 
which we called attention briefly in our last issue. We do 
not ascribe that altogether to the higher spiritual calibre 
of the Episcopal Bench, but partly, at all events, to its 
higher worldly wisdom, where it is not due to its higher 
ecclesiastical learning. Still, to whatever cause it may be 
due, the Bishops appear to have a better insight into the 
stream of tendency which makes for acceptability, than the 
second class of Church dignitaries. And that not even the 
Bishop of Liverpool has signed this strange document, 
appears to show that the minds of the higher clergy are 
becoming less and less disposed to execute those very 
strange evolutions by which clergymen have been wont to 
persuade themselves that there is no real inconsistency 
between various narratives given in Scripture of the 
same events,—that God dictated one view of a King’s 
character and life to one writer, and quite another view 
of the same character and life to another, without intend- 
ing to suggest any incongruity between the two; that 
he furnished one summary of the history of the captivity 
of Israel in Egypt, of the giving of the Law and of the 
Exodus to Moses in the Pentateuch, and quite another 
and inconsistent summary of those events to St. Stephen, 
in the Acts of the Apostles; that he led the first three 
Evangelists to describe the last meal eaten by our 
Lord before his passion as the true Jewish Passover, 
while he led the last Evangelist to describe the Last 
Supper as eaten on the day before the Jewish Passover, and 
not on that day itself. It is a satisfaction to us, we say, 
to find that the higher clergy will not endorse this quite 
incredible view of divine inspiration,—because, whether 
their reticence be due to a higher spiritual vision, or to a 
keener worldly sagacity, or to a larger stock of ecclesiastical 
learning, it is at least well that, whether from one cause or 
the other, there should be little or no reason to fear that 
the Anglican Church will be identified with a view so para- 
doxical and disparaging as this of the influence exerted 
by the Divine Spirit on the human intellect. We can 
appreciate the divine purpose in communicating a mystery 
that is above the grasp of the human intelligence, and yet 
so elevating and stimulating to it as to raise the human 
mind to a higher plane of thought and feeling. But we can- 
not understand the divine purpose in communicating a mere 
mystification which bewilders us without elevating us, and 
subdues us to the temper in which we are willing to 
reverence the wisdom of describing the same event as 
happening on Thursday in one passage, and on Friday 
in another. That is not mystery, but maystification. 
We might as well be asked to kneel in the dust before 
an awful Providence that requires us to recognise that 
six times seven results in one product, and seven times 
six in another and a different product. This is not 
a region in which the humiliation of the human in- 
tellect can be regarded as a wholesome and a beneficent 
discipline. We are fully as competent to judge whether 
two versions of the same Scripture story are or are 
not compatible with each other, as we are to judge 
whether two witnesses in a Court of Justice do or 
do not tell diametrically inconsistent tales. To force us 
into acquiescing in absolutely divergent accounts of the 
same event, is not to humble us morally before a perfect 
righteousness, but to confuse us intellectually into affirming 
and denying the same proposition in the same breath. No 
prophet will ever try to persuade man that he is per- 
forming a religious act by acquiescing in inconsistent 
versions of the same historical event. 

But the great danger of the course taken by those 
ecclesiastics who want to persuade us that, if we can only 
get back to the original text of Scripture,—nobody knowing 
in very many cases what the original text of Scripture 
was,—we shall get at the absolute truth as to history 
no less than faith and morals, is this: that it identifies 
God’s direct action and causation with a confusing, 
variable, loose, inconsistent method, quite the opposite 
of God’s method in Nature, and on the face of it 
impossible to omniscience, unless it be the deliberate 
purpose of divine omniscience to puzzle men. To say that 


a man is inspired by God, is one thing, and to say that 
under that inspiration he can make no mistakes and give 
no evidence of weak judgment and short-sight, quite 





another. Neither human nor divine inspiration removes 
the defects of the medium upon which the higher 
intelligence works ;—almost as well might you say that 
white light passing through coloured glass will. appear 
white still. If God uses irregular, imperfect, impulsive, 
fitful minds,—and he can use no others if he inspires men,— 
the effect, though more or less overruled and elevated by 
his personal superintendence and control, will be irregular, 
imperfect, impulsive, fitful still. It is difficult now for us 
even to understand the old view of inspiration as an in- 
fluence which altogether excluded error in the human 
agents used, so far as regarded that particular work. 
Listen to Dr. Newman’s perfectly frank description of the 
Bible, a description written at a time when he himself 
adhered to this inconceivable view that the Scriptures 
contain nothing but pure historical as well as spiritual 
truth,—though he certainly abandoned that view in 
later years, while the very best Roman Catholic theo- 
logians of the present day have frankly abandoned 
it also. This is how he describes the apparently 
accidental character of Scripture:—“It is as if you 
were to seize the papers or correspondence of leading 
men in any school of philosophy or science, which were 
never designed for publication, and bring them out in 
one volume. You would find probably in the collection 
so resulting many papers begun and not finished; some 
parts systematic and didactic, but the greater. part made 
up of hints or of notices which assume first principles 
instead of asserting them, or of discussions upon particular 
points which happened to require their attention. I say 
the doctrines, the first principles, the rules, the objects of 
the school, would be taken for granted, alluded to, im- 
plied, not directly stated. You would have some trouble 
to get at them; you would have many repetitions, many 
hiatuses, many things which looked like contradictions ; 
you would have to work your way through heterogeneous 
materials, and, after your best efforts, there would be 
much hopelessly obscure; and, on the other hand, 
you might look in vain in such a casual collection for 
some particular opinions which the writers were known 
nevertheless to have held, nay, to have insisted on.” 
Nothing could be more graphic; but how any set of men 
could have believed that this was a true description of 
God’s personal method of keeping the Scriptures free 
from all the natural inconsistencies and varieties of 
human imperfection in recording fact and judging 
character, it is hardly possible for the present age to 
understand. We have been so accustomed to the idea 
of tracing divine agency in the laws of Nature, that we 
can hardly conceive finite, fretful, and faulty man made 
into the organ of infallible wisdom without assuming fifty 
thousand minute precautionary miracles far more infini- 
tesimal and petty than any of the confessed miracles of 
Scripture. Frank criticism cannot dwell on such a process 
without seeing that this is a travesty, not a true develop- 
ment of the idea of Providence as Scripture expounds it. 
Providence guides, but does not extinguish imperfec- 
tion. It diffuses through all the imperfections of human 
agency, the great upward tendency which gradually re- 
veals its supernatural origin and character. But it 
does not extinguish human error any more than it 
extinguishes human frailty ; and those teachers who try 
to persuade us that it does, only show that they do not 
understand the close and inextricable tie between human 
frailty and human error. How is the historian whose bias 
against one whom he regards as the enemy of God, is the 
uppermost passion of his heart, to avoid (without a 
multitude of minute miracles) some involuntary and un- 
conscious caricature of the evil conduct of that enemy ? 
How is a historian who has never been trained to compare 
and reflect upon the minuter aspects of history, to avoid 
(without a multitude of minute miracles) a great deal of 
involuntary and unconscious confusion in his record ? The 
critic who tries to persuade us that the laws of human 
nature are not only so overruled by divine inspiration as 
to bring out God’s teaching and purposes as the net result, 
—which is the true view of inspiration—but so as to keep 
all the notes of time and all the notes of place and all the 
records of tradition in exact harmony with the facts of past 
history, tries to persuade us that human nature belies 
itself, and that stained glass will not dye the light that 
passes through it. 

There would be one result, and one only, of the success 
of these Anglican dignitaries in their crusade against the 
tendencies of modern criticism. They might succeed in per- 
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suading people that the Bible declares itself infallible 
(which it never does); but they would succeed only at the 
frightful cost of persuading the great majority of men that 
for that very reason the Bible is not worth studying. They 
might succeed in persuading the world that the Anglican 
Church is in principle blind and narrow; but they would 
succeed at the frightful cost of persuading the great 
majority of men that it is a self-contradiction for members 
of the Anglican Church to devote themselves to the 
elucidation of truth. They might succeed in convincing 
a good many that there is no alternative except 
that between agnosticism and the creed which they 
profess; but they would succeed at the frightful cost of 
persuading their converts that agnosticism is the true 
creed of man. 





LIVERPOOL AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


W* deeply regret that the Tory majority in the 

Liverpool Council have refused to grant the free- 
dom of the city to Mr. Gladstone. They did not, indeed, 
vote against the proposal, but they walked out, avowedly 
in order that a quorum in its favour should not be 
obtained. We quite recognise, and have often dwelt on 
the fact, that the great cities of England are hostile to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy ; and we understand the special appre- 
hension felt in Liverpool, that in a town so full of Irish 
and Welsh voters, any distinctive honour paid to the 
Home-rule leader would excite an unfair degree of 
electoral enthusiasm. Mr. Gladstone, who is a gentleman, 
would have recognised that the Tory vote imposed on him 
an obligation of courteous reticence; but some of his 
baser followers might have made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. The reason given, however, is not sufficient, as the 
Home-rulers have a right to benefit by any admiration 
secured by the character and past services of their chief, 
just as the Unionists profit by the character and services 
of Lord Hartington, and only deepens our apprehension 
that the middle class in the great cities does not fully 
appreciate the conditions of national greatness. One at 
least of these conditions, in our judgment perhaps the 
most vital, is the capacity of the nation to produce great 
men when wanted, men who not only can take the lead and 
make the will of the multitudinous mass coherent and solid, 
but who can, by something emanating from within their 
own minds, at once enlighten and purify that will. Lincoln 
was such a man in relation to the great war about slavery ; 
Peel was such a man in relation to Free-trade, and taxation 
on the food of the people; Cavour was such a man in rela- 
tion to the freedom of Italy; and Gambetta was such a 
man in relation to the national defence against invasion. 
It has not fallen to Mr. Gladstone to conduct his country 
through any crisis so supreme; but no one really doubts 
that he belongs to the same class, that he is, in short, 
frightful as his mistake has been about Ireland, a great 
originating statesman. As such, it is the duty of every 
citizen to recognise that, apart from politics, he is deserving 
of all honour, and of that personal treatment which is 
the right of every man who, by his career, by his 
contributions to the formation of national will, by his 
very existence as a reserved force—suppose, for instance, 
per impossibtle, that England fell into some deep financial 
quagmire—does his country service. We distrust, we 
almost detest, Mr. Gladstone’s present proposals ; but we 
should not think of grudging him any recognition as a 
great personality, whether it be the cheer of a crowd at 
a railway-station, or the vote of a great and hostile city 
that he is worthy to be reckoned among 1ts foremost citizens. 
Neither recognition nor vote helps to carry his policy; 
they are simply acknowledgments that Mr. Gladstone, 
though his policy is wrong, is, as a person, great enough to 
increase the distinction of a nation. And by all our social 
conventions and ways, indeed by the ways of all mankind, 
this ungrudgingness was specially demanded from Liver- 
pool. We do not ourselves perceive why a man is sup- 
posed to belong in some special manner to a birthplace 
which he may never have seen again ; but still, that is the 
idea of mankind, which recognises by a sort of instinct that, 
as Ionic Greece was illustrated by the existence of Homer, 
so also, if we only knew it, would be the city where that 
existence began. Liverpool, by all the rules which Tories 
at least believe to have their value, should, as leading 
Tories we are glad to perceive frankly admitted, have been 
proud to vote her citizenship to her most distinguished 





son. Directly to refuse that mark of recognition would 
have been a brutality ; to evade it, as the majority of Tory 
Councillors did, was an unworthy trick. 

There is another reason for annoyance at the incident. 
In this country, so far from overdoing the recognition of 
the great, we are too apt to leave the recognition undone, 
or, at all events, to render it too insufficiently. Owing 
doubtless to some defect in the national imagination, 
greatness in some departments escapes popular recogni- 
tion altogether. Ages hence, we doubt not, it will 
be remembered as a ticketing mark on this century, 
that it produced Tennyson, Darwin, Stephenson, and 
Wheatstone, and we doubt if the population at large 
ever heard of one of the four, or would in the least 
understand a demand for any sort of honorific recog- 
nition. Certainly no gallery in any theatre would have 
risen to its feet because one of the four had entered the 
house, even if it had recognised his person. The thinkers 
might vote a statue to the poet, the graduates to the philo- 
sopher, the commercial men to the founder of railway 
systems, or the physicists to the man who utilised the 
lightning in the service of mankind; but the people 
would only ask, as each memorial appeared, “ Who was 
he?” or, at the furthest, only say a sentence we heard 
of Lord Tennyson with our own ears, “ He must be a 
great man in some way beyond my understandin’.” 
Politicians and successful Generals are more generally 
known and honoured ; but even to them the recognition 
given is too apt, unless they are personally much liked, to 
be only that of half the people, and to be subject to the 
strangest fluctuations. We question if, before his death, 
Earl Russell was even remembered by any miscellaneous 
crowd in the Strand as the aristocrat who had passed the 
Reform Bill, and so terminated for ever in favour of the 
people the long history of aristocratic government in 
England. This defect of temperament, which amounts in 
some instances—notably that of the Duke of Wellington— 
to a deficiency of gratitude, should be sedulously corrected, 
for it removes one of the strongest motives to become 
great, or, if the greatness comes from Nature, to employ it 
in the service of the nation. Public reverence—we do not 
mean popularity in its usual sense—is, to put the fact with 
brutal accuracy, a chief part of such men’s pay. They 
make no money by political devotion. They do not neces: 
sarily win honour from the Crown. They are worked so 
savagely that only the picked lives, the men of rare 
vitality, can survive the strain. They surrender, in 
numerous cases, all the enjoyments of home-life, and all 
that gratification of personal tastes—say, for it is a 
common occurrence, the love of country as distinct from 
town—which to many men gives life its only savour. 
Lord Althorp, while guiding the House of Commons, 
always thought with melancholy of his trees. Most of 
their lives, when in office, are passed in what is to a 
large extent pure drudgery, or the weary task of baffling 
the incompetence and enthusiasm of the ill-informed and 
the knights-errant. Their single recompense, besides the 
sense of duty done, is the general esteem, the general re- 
cognition of their worthiness to be great; and if this is 
refused, as it was this week in Liverpool to Mr. Gladstone, 
the temptation to go on serving must be terribly reduced. 
It does not perhaps die wholly away, for men are 
stimulated or depressed in the long-run mainly by their 
own thoughts; but happiness is one of the springs of 
energy, and the medium through which they move becomes 
perceptibly heavier. Want of appreciation, which clogs 
the poet’s wings, has its effect also on the different tem- 
perament of statesmen, who, be it remembered, pass their 
lives under showers of criticism, often just, often unjust, 
but always of the most delicately galling kind. If, after 
daily running the gauntlet of the journalists, they are 
not to be esteemed by the people, not to be acknow- 
ledged as friends, even though mistaken friends, much 
of their reward is taken away, and with it much of 
the motive to devote themselves to public life. That de- 
votion quickens that life, makes it nobler, larger, more in 
consonance with the greatness of the nation. Vestrymen 
may do the work of the people—they are doing it at this 
moment in France and in America—but the nation is luck- 
less which, when the emergency arises, has only vestrymen 
to trust to. It wants something bigger than that, and will 
hardly find it, if it is once understood that at the end of 
a long life of service to the country, those only will honour 
the statesman who agree with his political opinions. The 
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great folk succeed, as a rule, on ceremonial occasions, in 
keeping down party spite; and the little folk, among 
whom we must venture to class even the Councillors of 
Liverpool, may most beneficially imitate their example. 





M. MERCIER AND THE LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR. 


E fear that M. Angers, the Lieutenant-Governor of 

the Province of Quebec, has made not only a grave 
blunder in tactics, but in constitutional law, in summarily 
dismissing M. Mercier, the Liberal Premier, and _ his 
Administration. As to the question of tactics, there 
can be little doubt. M. Mercier has in effect been reported 
guilty of corruption by a Royal Commission. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that his conduct should be 
properly brought home to the people of the Province, in 
order that they may withhold from him their future con- 
fidence. In all probability, they would have done this with 
virtual unanimity, had M. Mercier been forced to go to the 
country on the question of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. Unfortunately, however, M. Angers, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province—i.e., M. Mercier’s 
constitutional Sovereign—has given him an oppor- 
tunity to ride off on a side-issue. M. Angers has 
dismissed his advisers, not because they have lost the con- 
fidence of the Legislature, but upon his own independent 
motion. This has at once raised an important constitu- 
tional question, and raised it in the very best possible way 
for M. Mercier. He is now able, in appealing to the country, 
to raise the issue of Provincial rights, instead of defending 
himself from the verdict of gross corruption pronounced by 
the Commission. ‘ Will you,’ in effect, asks M. Mercier, 
‘allow this Federal officer [the Lieutenant-Governor is nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General, or rather, by the Dominion 
Government] to usurp a power of dismissing Ministries 
which in truth belongs to the Legislature alone? If you 
do allow this usurpation, and fail to support me in up- 
holding the rights of Quebec, not only as a Province, 
but as the home of our race and of our religion, you will 
be trampled under foot.’ With such an issue before 
them, we can easily imagine hundreds of French Canadians 
determining to vote for M. Mercier, and to sink the ques- 
tion of personal corruption for the present. With the 
question of their local autonomy at stake, as they will 
fancy it to be, no other consideration will seem important. 
M. Mercier’s letter to the Lieutenant-Governor says prac- 
tically nothing about the personal charge, and treats the 
question as solely one of high constitutional importance. 
In this manifesto the late Premier becomes the upholder 
of freedom, struggling with a usurper whom he threatens 
to drive out of the province. “ Your conduct, Sir,” he 
says, addressing M. Angers, “in the whole of this un- 
fortunate business puts our political institutions in jeopardy, 
and makes a serious breach in the autonomy of the Pro- 
vince. I will try and undo your nefarious work with the 
assistance of my colleagues and my political friends, and 
for this purpose I will willingly expend all I possess 
in the way of energy and courage. I do not despair of 
success in rescuing our cherished Province from the abyss 
into which you yourself and your friends have been 
seeking for some time past to hurl it. I denounce you 
before that public opinion to which you are responsible, 
and I trust the day is not distant when the representatives 
of the people will again resume the power of which you 
have temporarily stripped them, and will vindicate the 
Constitution which you have broken, though you have 
solemnly sworn to defend it. In concluding, allow me to 
xemind you that you had better lose no time in claiming 
from Mr. Abbott, your master, the price of your national 
treachery. For I shall soon go before the people to receive 
from its strong, powerful hands a new mandate which will 
enable me to resume in the Legislature the position from 
which you have driven me, and chase you constitutionally, 
but surely, from Spencerwood, if you are still there.” Who 
would imagine from this that the writer who assumes the 
airs of a Junius lashing public vice, has been implicated 
in political corruption, and that it is his fitness to remain 
in office any longer that is the question at stake? How 
M. Mercier must thank M. Angers for having done him so 
handsome a turn! His feelings must be akin to those 


of a man who hears that, instead of having to defend 
himself from a charge of forgery, he is to be allowed to 
sue some one else for breach of contract, 





Unfortunately, as we have said above, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has erred not only in tactics, but in constitutional 
law. Theoretically, or rather nominally, the English 
Sovereign has the right to dismiss his or her Ministers at 
pleasure. Practically, however, and by the usage of the 
Constitution, the Sovereign can only do so when those 
Ministers have lost the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. In former days, no doubt, the Governors of Colonies 
did not regard themselves as mere cuttings from the 
Sovereign stem—pieces of transplanted sovereignty standing 
to Colonial Ministries and Legislatures exactly in the same 
relation in which the Queen stands to the Home Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons—but as representa- 
tives of Parliament as well as of the Queen. The better 
opinion, however, seems to be, that at the present time the 
Governors of the great self-governing Colonies of Canada 
and Australia occupy exactly the position of the Queen, with 
one exception. They are mere constitutional Sovereigns as 
far as purely Colonial matters are concerned. When, 
however, some point touching the supremacy of the 
Mother-country in regard to foreign and external relations 
arises, the Governor develops for the time into the repre- 
sentative, not only of the Queen, but of the Mother-country, 
—that is, of the Home Government, or, to use the language 
of reality, of the Colonial Office. This is the only point in 
which the Governor of a free Colony differs from the Sove- 
reign of the United Kingdom. This principle, however, gives 
us only the constitutional position of a Governor. It shows 
us that, in the case of the Dominion, the Governor-General 
can no more dismiss a Ministry on his own motion than 
the Queen—Lord Dufferin, for example, did not dismiss a 
Ministry found guilty of corruption, but allowed them to 
face the Canadian House of Commons—but not necessarily 
that a Lieutenant-Governor cannot do so. We must, then, 
ask what is the constitutional position of a Lieutenant- 
Governor? We believe that the answer to this is, that he 
is, as far as the Dominion is concerned, almost exactly 
the counterpart of an Imperial Governor. That is, as far 
as the home affairs of the Province are concerned, he is a 
mere constitutional Sovereign. When, however, a Federal 
or Dominion interest is at stake, there is developed in him, 
as in a Governor appointed by the Home Government, 
a responsibility to the Ottawa Governor in Council,— 
i.e, to the Ottawa Ministry, and through them to the 
Ottawa Parliament. In judging M. Angers’ action, it is, 
then, necessary to ask, was the dismissal of M. Mercier 
a purely Provincial matter, or did the question raise a 
Federal responsibility? If it was a purely Provincial 
matter, M. Angers was wrong. If not, he acted rightly. 
We believe that the dismissal of a Provincial Ministry is 
a purely Provincial matter, and that therefore M. Angers 
was in the wrong. And for this reason. The Ministry 
is responsible to the Provincial Legislature, and there- 
fore we hold that their retention of office was a purely 
Provincial matter. The Lieutenant-Governor might have 
withheld his assent from any Act he considered contrary 
to the interests of the Dominion, but he should not have 
otherwise interfered. That this view is the true one, is 
supported by the fact that no Colonial Governor would 
now ever think of dismissing a Ministry, but would hold 
that function to be only exercisable by the Legislature. 

We are by no means sure that the hasty and ill- 
considered action of M. Angers may not be the cause of 
very serious trouble to the Dominion. The French 
Canadians are already inclined to consider themselves put 
upon by the Central Government ; and if M. Mercier were 
to succeed in raising the cry of “State rights,” and “the 
Catholic religion and the French nationality in danger,” 
the Federation might be shaken to its foundations. If 
this were to happen, and the Federal tie were to be dis- 
solved, not only America, but the world in general, would 
be the worse for the event. Almost every State in the 
world, except France, carries within her a disintegrating 
force ready to explode under sufficiently favourable 
conditions. Thus, if Canada were to be disunited, 
there is not a State in the world but would be the 
weaker for that revolution. The modern world has a 
superstitious belief in tendencies; and disintegra- 
tion threatened in England, and accomplished im 
Canada, would go far to persuade people that the 
resolution of States into their component parts is divinely 
ordained, and that there is, therefore, no use fighting 
against Particularism. Besides, the Canadian Constitu- 
tion is the best Federal Constitution in the world, and it 
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would be a great pity that the attempt to carry it out 
should be abandoned. We do not like Federalism, and 
regard it at best as but a makeshift half-way house to the 
formation of a true State; but that does not blind us to 
the fact that the Canadian Constitution, which secures a 
unity of marriage and divorce law, as well as of criminal law 
together with the central appointment of Judges, is a far 
better piece of constitutional machinery than most Federal 
Pacts. But though we think the matter grave, we do not 
despair or doubt that Canada will “pull through,” and 
settle the difficulty. There is a strong backbone of 
Scotchmen in the Dominion, and Scotchmen, especially in 
the Colonies, have a way of getting over difficulties which 
look overwhelming. Besides, the Central Government 
hanged Louis Riel, and did not bring the Constitution about 
their ears, in spite of all the wild talk at Montreal and 
Quebec. 





ONE LESSON OF TWO RECENT TRIALS. 


A LONDON juryman the other day told a story which 

seemed to its hearers a little surprising, as well as 
comic. He had been listening with much attention to a 
case of some importance, in which the subject-matter of 
trial subsequently became the occasion of much comment 
in the journals, and the evidence for the plaintiff had just 
been completed, when a piece of paper was thrust into his 
finger. It proved to bea suggestion from a fellow-juryman, 
that as there could be no doubt of the result, the case 
should be stopped, and that the jury, declaring themselves 
satisfied, should at once deliver a verdict.. The impatient 
juryman was quieted with some difficulty and many 
whispered anathemas, and the story was told as an illus- 
tration of the precipitance of uneducated judgment. It 
was nota bad illustration, but we fear it might be repeated 
of educated jurymen as well. At least, if it might not, 
jurymen are intellectually much the superiors of their 
countrymen outside the Courts, who, whether educated 
or uneducated, are learning to rush to conclusions 
with a rapidity which threatens before long to im- 
pair the utility of Courts of Justice. It is not a 
month since Earl Russell, being defendant in a suit 
for judicial separation, was within seventy-two hours 
hooted and applauded by the same mob in the same 
place. His wife had given evidence against him, and the 
populace of the Strand at once made up its mind that the 
Earl was the vilest of mankind, and without waiting for 
rebutting evidence, or charge from the Judge, or verdict, 
endeavoured to make its indignation executive. By good 
luck, and the help of the police in the Strand, Lord 
Russell escaped with his limbs unbroken, and the trial 
was enabled to proceed without an adjournment for his 
recovery in hospital. A few hours afterwards, his side was 
heard, and he was able to prove that, although his career 
had not been wholly unstained, he was, as regards his 
wife’s charges, blameless; the Judge charged strongly in 
his favour; and the jury gave him a verdict, whereupon he 
left the Court to receive an ovation on the same spot from 
the very people who, on ex parte evidence, had been ready 
to take his life. 

That is, of course, accepted as proof of the precipitance 
and senselessness of the uneducated, but we really are not 
sure that the educated are one whit more careful than the 
ignorant whom they deride. In the Pearl Case which has 
this week so interested and amazed Londoners, the edu- 
cated certainly made up their minds as rapidly as any mob 
ever did. On Saturday, they had not heard a word of the 
defendants’ case, and already the defendants and all con- 
nected with them, were, as it appeared hopelessly, ruined 
in public estimation. The plaintiff, Mrs. Osborne, had 
appeared in the box, and what with her look of inno- 
cence, and her perfect serenity and frankness in meeting 
cross-examination, she had carried the audience by 
storm. The Bar, the reporters, the spectators, and, 
we fear, the jury, all made up their minds alike. The 
Judge says he was all through of a contrary opinion, and 
one or two much-experienved barristers may have held their 
judgments in suspense; but in the hundred thousand 
households which on Sunday discussed the mystery, not 10 
per cent., or 5 per cent., hesitated as to their verdict. 
Major Hargreave might have taken the pearls, or Mrs. 
Hargreave might have sold them, or Mr. Engelhart, 
or conceivably some one informed by either of the 
three; but certainly Mrs. Osborne had not. Her 
adversaries were torn in conversation to pieccs, and 





entered the Court on Tuesday without a rag of reputation 
remaining, so completely stripped bare of presumptive con- 
fidence, that if they had been witnesses in another case 
on the Monday, no juryman would have placed reliance on 
their evidence. Yet all the while Mrs. Osborne was guilty. 
On Tuesday, her plea was withdrawn, with apologies from 
her much-to-be-pitied husband and counsel; and it was 
seen, past the shadow of doubt, that her greatly con- 
demned adversaries had behaved not only with upright- 
ness but with kindly consideration, and had in the witness- 
box told the simple truth. Major Hargreave’s “ confused 
way” of giving evidence was only the result of a deadly 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell; and the impro- 
babilities of Mrs. Hargreave’s story were all reconciled by 
the fact that the central impossibility was true. The trial 
ended in a shower of apologies from counsel, not a whit 
too strong for the circumstances; and in those apologies 
the whole educated public might fairly have been required 
to take a share. 

As it happened, the charge being really one of theft, 
though nominally one of slander, the mob, which regards 
thieves as natural products of the social system, did not 
intervene, and the comments of the educated for one day 
did not injure the defendants ; but we would just ask how 
it would have been with them had Messrs. Benjamin’s 
people been less attentive to trials, or if Mrs. Osborne 
had not signed two of the bank-notes which she had 
obtained for the pearls. We venture to say, that whatever 
the verdict might have been, the Hargreave household 
never would or could have obtained justice from the com- 
munity, which, after making up its mind as it did, would 
never have been convinced by evidence less irresistible or 
dramatic. The injury done to the innocent was little, 
but the risk of injury was prodigious, and we fear it begins 
to attend every interesting trial. The public will not wait 
beyond a certain number of hours, and if the decision is 
protracted, returns a verdict for itself which we may be 
sure, in spite of all precautions, influences the jury. We 
shall not, we trust, see gossip enthroned on the Bench, but 
we may see it, as it often is in America, all-powerful in 
the jury-box. The evil is a growing one, and if it is 
humanly possible, it ought to be stopped in time. The 
only radical cure would be to prohibit reports, as we pro- 
hibit comments on evidence, before the verdict has been 
reached; and we do not despair, should the public ever be 
thoroughly shocked, either through the murder of some 
one under trial by a street-mob, or by the suicide of some 
sensitive witness, of seeing even this course at last 
favoured by opinion. Iutermediately, however, the Judges 
ought to exert themselves to reduce the length of sensa- 
tional trials, which are protracted as much by their short 
sittings as by counsel’s delight in continued daily refreshers. 
There is no reason whatever, except human laziness, why 
Courts should sit only for six hours a day; and they 
ought, on occasion, to sit twelve, as they did constantly 
when juries were locked up, and when there were no 
evening papers bungry for “latest details.” A trial which 
is complete in one day, or in two, leaves no time for the 
public mind to be poisoned by snippety reports; and 
though we may not be able at once to reach that reasonable 
rapidity, we can at least make it an ideal. If, at the same 
time, the Judges will set their faces sternly against the 
“summaries” with which some journals now preface their 
reports, and which are almost necessarily full of bias, they 
would do something to mitigate an evil which is rapidly 
degrading, and, as we believe, will in no long time seriously 
injure, the administration of English justice. 


OUR ARMY, MADE AND MAKING. 


O doubt Mr. Stanhope, to whose excellent speech on 

the Army and the great recruiting difficulty we 
referred briefly in the Spectator of last week, is anxiously 
awaiting the Report of that “independent Committee ” 
which is now considering some of the most perplexing 
problems raised in the Army debates last February. It 
may be remembered that the Secretary of State for War 
then met the mass of criticism directed against the condi- 
tion of the private soldier by Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir E. Hamley, and other competent speakers, 
by the promise of a Committee somewhat on the lines of 
that presided over by Lord Airey, to consider the question 
of deferred pay, and also the present terms of service with 
the colours, and with the Reserve. Such a Committee 
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would, the Secretary for War considered, “serve the 
invaluable purpose of collecting the experience of the last 
few years, upon which the foundation of any change in 
our system ought to be laid.” It is to be hoped that the 
Committee may be allowed to present and publish, 
not only their Report, but the evidence on which that 
Report will be based; and until that has been done, 
it would be well, perhaps, if some of the more im- 
patient amateur Army reformers would be context to 
suspend judgment on the delicate questions of recruiting 
and reservists which are now attracting so much attention. 
Still, it is possible, by the light of past inquiry and the 
normal conditions of the labour market, to make some 
forecast of the changes which the Committee may see fit 
to recommend. Nor can current opinion be omitted from 
consideration in an inquiry which aims in the end at in- 
fluencing current opinion, and attaching to the notion of 
service with the colours the maximum of advantage and 
the minimum of drawback. Contrast, for instance, with 
the old notions of the necessary terms of enlistment, a sug- 
gestion, which has not lacked support, that the private 
soldier should be allowed to resign his employment at will, 
just as the officer may resign his commission at pleasure. 
The parallel does not hold good, for the officer has paid 
for his own training at Sandhurst, and for his subsequent 
maintenance, and is in no sense a debtor tothe State. But 
the soldier owes his efficiency wholly, and his physical fit- 
ness in a great degree, to the training received with the 
colours; and the State has a right to insist that it shall be 
allowed a reasonable time to reap the benefit of the capital 
so “invested ” in the soldier. But there is a strong and 
growing feeling that the terms of the bargain between the 
soldier and the State should be made more elastic than 
they are, and that they might resemble far more closely than 
they do at present the ordinary terms of the bargain made 
between master and man in civilian labour. Thatisa per- 
fectly popular notion, and a perfectly sound notion. Greater 
elasticity in this sense would imply not only increased liberty 
on the part of the soldier to terminate his contract, always 
subject to the condition of engaging to serve in the Reserve, 
but also greater facilities for extending the term of service 
agreed upon. The soldier might then have not merely one 
or two, but constant opportunities of reconsidering his 
position ; and the greater freedom so conceded, if regulated 
with due regard to the good of the service as well as of the 
soldier, would do much to remove the oppressing sense of 
helplessness which is apt to weigh on the mind of the 
recruit when asked to form decisions which the existing 
rules make fixed and irrevocable. Such long agreements 
are no longer usual in the ordinary bargains of every-day 
business ; and it must be remembered that a fourteen days’ 
“notice” is the very Magna Charta of the Volunteer force, 
by which a Home Army of 220,000 men of admirable 
physique and constantly growing efficiency maintains 
itself with a wonderful steadiness and an easily working 
balance between the entries and resignations. There can, 
we think, be little doubt that some recommendation of 
greater freedom and elasticity of entry to and exit from the 
Army will form part of the Report of the Committee of 
General Officers now sitting. The question of a positive 
increase in the rate of the soldier’s pay is one less 
easily answered. Mr. Stanhope in his Hammersmith 
speech laid much stress on the fact that the recruit— 
as we now engage him—is an unskilled labourer; and 
dwelt on the danger of trying, and failing, to compete 
in a higher market for a better class of recruit who 
would, he assumes, require the pay of skilled labour. 
There is much truth in this; but is Mr. Stanhope correct 
in the inference involved that we do now offer the young 
and healthy recruit a wage equal to or approaching that 
commanded, not by his unskilled labour, but by his 
physical powers? To point to the average wages of the 
labourer in Berkshire or Buckinghamshire, who makes 
ten or twelve shiliings a week, is misleading as an index 
to the wages which will draw the strong young rustic to 
the colours. The labourers earning these wages are in 
the main the older men, tied to a wife and family, and 
bound by circumstances to their own locality, and to 
accept the minimum price for their labour. But the sons 
of these men represent free labour. They can and do 


move at will, and are in demand as raw material for 
services against which the recruiting officer cannot compete. 
The urban police and the great railway lines do not buy 
skilled labour ; but they buy the raw material of bone and 





muscle at a good price, and train it to their wants, which 
is just what the recruiting officer would do, if he had 
the money to offer. The price of all civilian labour is 
rising, and will probably continue to rise; and this fact 
cannot fail to influence the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. In spite of Mr. Stanhope’s alarm, and of the 
natural reluctance of any Government to increase the 
burdens of the taxpayer, the question of pay must be of 
the essence of the inquiry; and when this is considered 
and faced, we may conclude that we are standing on the 
hard rock of facts. 


It is quite in keeping with our use and wont, when the 
public is awakened to consider a large question, to con- 
centrate our attention on one part, and shou‘ for a remedy ; 
but it may be doubted whether the difficulties of recruiting 
are just now so important as the state of that Army 
Reserve which it is the aim of our whole system to pro- 
duce. It seems just possible that in our anxiety to get 
fresh raw material, we are in danger of neglecting the 
finished article. But under present conditions, the splendid 
reserve of 66,000 previously trained men is all we have to 
rely on to make up our home battalions when the Indian 
and foreign drafts are completed. Before and until 
increased powers of recruiting are granted, the Reserve is 
the Home Army. Yet it is impossible not to notice how 
tender Mr. Stanhope is in his references to that Reserve. 
He admits that it would be “ more dependable and more 
efficient ” if it were called out for an annual training. He 
almost admits that if the Reserve is to be efficient at all, it 
ought to be, and must be, called out for such an annual train- 
ing. But with the exception that less than a quarter of the 
force were given three days’ instruction in the mechanism 
of the magazine rifle—not a shot was fired with ball- 
cartridge—no such training has been attempted. Mr. 
Stanhope feels that it is impossible, though he agrees that 
it is urgent. ‘There are employers known to us,” he says, 
“who render the State good service by employing a number 
of Reserve men. In a great national emergency, they of 
course expect to lose them. But if they were called upon 
to let them go every year for training, they would cease to 
employ them;” and the evidence of employers and re- 
servists themselves leads him to the “strong belief that 
to attempt to call out the Reserve for annual training 
would be to run the risk of absolutely destroying it.” 
Such a conclusion, read in the light of the Secretary of 
State’s previous admissions, is most disquieting. We hope 
that his conclusions may be modified. It is said that 
“authorities differ ” on this, as on other points now under 
consideration, and that a workable scheme for training the 
Reserve has been submitted and may yet be produced. In 
any case, it should be remembered that the Reservist 


makes the Army of the Present; the Recruit, the Army of 


the Future. 








HYPERTROPHY OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

GREAT physician said the other day to a friend, 
speaking of a cominon acquaintance: “ Yes, she is a 

very amiable girl, suffering as so many now do, from an en- 
larged conscience.” He referred to a disease either much 
commoner or more generally recognised than it used to be, 
the over-nutrition (or “hypertrophy,” as they call it techni- 
cally) of some one organ of the body. The medical authorities 
tell us that hypertrophy arises either as a healthy or as an 
unhealthy condition of the body. A blacksmith will get an 
enlargement of those muscles of the arm which he constantly 
uses, and their apparent over-nutrition will probably be 
nothing but useful to him, enabling the hard-worked muscles 
to perform their excess of work. On the other hand, this is a 
condition which, amongst those who do not over-exercise any 
particular organ of the body, generally arises as a disease. 
For instance, nothing is much commoner nowadays than 
over-nutrition of the heart, a condition of things to which 
it is said that too much use of stimulants very often gives rise. 
Mr. Hardy, in the novel he has just published, makes one of 
his peasant-women describe very graphically this condition of 
her drinking husband’s heart. “‘It is not consumption at all, 
it seems,’ she says. ‘It is fat round his heart,’ he says. 
‘There, it is like this.’ Joan Durbeyfield, as she spoke, curved 
a sodden thumb and forefinger to the shape of the letter C, 
and used the other forefinger as a pointer. ‘“ At the present 
moment,” he says to your father, “ your heart is enclosed all 
round there, and all round there; this space is still open,” he 
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says. “ Assoon as it meets, so,” ’—Mrs. Durbeyfield closed her 
fingers into a circle complete,—‘ “ off you will go like a shadder, 
Mr. Durbeyfield. You mid last ten years; you mid go off in 
ten months or ten days.”’” That is hypertrophy of the heart, 
What the eminent doctor meant in relation to his young friend, 
was that she had some analogous over-nutrition of the con- 
science. When the heart is thus over-nourished, instead of 
normal action, you get a much weaker and flabbier action. 
An enlarged heart is very sensitive, and very much given to 
palpitations and to rapid, feeble beating. It does not do its 
work half as well, but it does it with a great deal more con- 
scious effort. The patient is aware of his own heart-beats 
without paying special attention to them. He cannot get rid 
of the sense of the beating of his heart. Yet what it has to 
do, merely to send the blood through the whole frame, it 
does not do so effectively. Now, hypertrophy of the con- 
science produces a very analogous effect. The “enlarged 
conscience” is always making itself felt, and yet does not 
drive the sense of obligation through the character with the 
natural and simple energy of healthy moral constitutions. 
Girls or ‘boys with “an enlarged conscience” are almost 
always anxious about what they ought to do, but are generally 
uncertain what it should be, and even when they are 
certain, are very apt not to do it. They have what may 
be called constant palpitations of the conscience, but no 
vigorous sense of obligation that makes the act follow the 
sense of duty as instantaneously as the blood rushes through 
the arteries when the heart contracts vigorously. 

We can see plenty of this hypertrophy of the conscience in 
our recent literature. George Eliot’s books,—both her Life and 
her works of fiction,—abound in it. ‘“ Daniel Deronda” is 
almost a study of hypertrophy of the conscience. Both the hero 
and the real heroine, Gwendolen, suffer from different forms 
of the disease,—Deronda from the beginning, Gwendolen 
from the moment when her misery commences. George Eliot 
suffered from it herself. Her reluctance to go to church with 
her father after Mr. Bray had made such a very easy con- 
quest of her religion, was a case of it; and so was her 
morbid anxiety to prove that she could make up by the 
delineation of noble moral conflict in others, for the great 
failure of her own life. Some people might think, though we 
should not agree with them, that the heroine of “ Middle- 
march,” Dorothea Brooke, had hypertrophy of the conscience. 
But we regard her character as a picture only of mistaken moral 
enthusiasm, not of that weak and fluttering action of the con- 
science which causes so much distress and so little thorough- 
ness of endeavour. Again, Coleridge was one of the great 
sufferers from hypertrophy of the conscience, one of those 
who, in the graphic language of Dr. Martineau, breathe 
“prayers for peace of more and more mournful earnestness, as 
the vision sinks into the melancholy distance.” What we 
should ask of the conscience is surely rather to set the will 
straight to work without more ado when the right course 
is fairly evident, than to raise fifty preliminary questions 
as to whether it is the right course or not. But that is just 
what an “enlarged conscience” will not do. It does not set 
the will to work, and it does make “ much ado about nothing” 
in refining on the difficulty of determining the right course. 
In other words, it is always finding excuses for not coming to 
a practical point, the real though unconscious object being to 
find such excuses, and only the apparent object to determine 
more clearly where the real duty lies. The excess of nutri- 
tion goes to feeding the moral hesitations, the spiritual 
palpitations of the patient, not to forming the healthy tissue 
of practical life and effort. 


And no doubt the reason, or at least one of the chief reasons, 
why these “enlarged consciences” are so common nowa- 
days, is the same as one of the reasons why what is called 
“fatty degeneration of the tissues” is so frequent nowa. 
days,—in other words, the too liberal use of stimulants. 
All the great physicians are agreed that alcohol, if 
not very sparingly used, tends to produce those unhealthy 
cushions of fat in which some of the most useful organs of 
the body are found to be imbedded. And we believe that 
all the best judges of our moral ailments would agree that 
it is too often the liberal use of moral stimulants,—i.e., excite- 
ments valued simply as excitements,—which produce those 
hypertrophic consciences at once so much too sensitive and so 
much too weak. It is the excitability and excitements of the day 
which lead to the “ fatty degeneration” of the conscience, to the 





confusion between indulging in fine feelings and the doing of 
right actions. The more we indulge in the luxury of fine feelings 
which lead to no practical consequences,—no “onsequences, 
that is, which involve steady and deliberate action,—the more 
we quicken and enfeeble the moral pulse, and the more we 
substitute palpitations of the conscience for that steady 
driving-power which should send a calm, prompt spirit of 
resolution through the whole structure of the character. 
It is a curious consideration, but we believe it to be true, 
that right feeling, if it be nothing more than mere feeling, is 
almost more enervating, though much less degrading, than 
wrong feeling itself. For the former does not disgust 
us with ourselves, nay, often pleases us with ourselves, 
while the latter, though it degrades, does at the same time 
set us against ourselves, and often leads to an uprising of the 
sterner and stronger part of the character. The habit of 
pottering about amidst subtle distinctions of feeling, and com- 
paring the one with the other to no particular purpose, is one of 
the most dangerous habits that can be devised for the weakening 
of an originally high character. It is that which supplies the 
degenerate tissue on which weak consciences are fed. A great 
theological writer has remarked that what the Christian Church 
now wants is rather concentration than expansion,—that 
expansion of sympathy has been carried almost too far, while 
intensity of purpose has steadily dwindled. We believe that 
to be a perfectly true remark. We need a return to that 
sterner life of the conscience, which shrinks from dallying 
with noble sentiment, unless that noble sentiment can be at 
once and simply transmuted into the substance of good deeds. 





COMPARATIVE VITALITY. 

GOOD many London newspapers have adopted a new 
custom, that of publishing, besides the lists of births, 
marriages, and deaths, a list of the well-known personages wh¢ 
are ill, with the degree of their danger or convalescence, and in 
some cases a schedule of the names of those who call to inquire. 
The custom began, if we remember right, with the ravages of 
influenza last year, and as it is convenient to the public, as well 
as to creditors and undertakers, it will probably continue. It 
does not add, however, to the gaiety of nations, and sometimes 
provokes thoughts as to the inequalities which Providence 
permits in its gifts of health. It has long been decided that 
Heaven has blundered in allowing one man to be rich and 


another poor, and we expect shortly to see a cult spring up- 


whose votaries will insist that all mankind shall enjoy a just 
equality of languor. Health will be declared unattainable 
by all, and disease abominable for all, and all will therefore 
be condemned by the “eternal law of true Socialism” to be 
neither sick nor well. The great obstacle to the growth of the 
new cult is the absence of somebody to hate, for though medicine 
has made many strides of late, and on the surgical side is 
supposed by experts to have nearly approached perfection— 
at least until we can make electric light shine through the 
body, and so reveal disasters in the interior—it has as yet 
given us little enlightenment as to the secret of vitality. 
Why does a man like the Duke of Devonshire, with splendid 
brains and excellent physique, die of exhaustion at eighty- 
three, while Mr. Gladstone, only one year younger, with the 
same kind of brains, and apparently the same physique, is as 
active and healthy as a young man? What, in fact, is 
vitality, the power of continuing to live, which differs so 
radically in every two families, that if we were all pensioned 
off to-morrow on our ten shillings a week, there would be as 
little equality in happiness as ever? Is it an energy, or a 
quality, or something material in the body? We all know, 
to begin with, that the thing exists, though it can neither 
be weighed nor measured, nor seen with the bodily eyes. There 
are families, beyond doubt, as well as individuals, over whom 
disease seems to have no power, who are either exempt from 
illness or survive it as if it were but an emotion, who, apart 
from accident, always fulfil the years of the Psalmist, and 
usually die only because the still unbroken machine has ex- 
hausted its stock of motive-power. Doctors, when called in to 
such persons, are always cheerful, assure the friends that there 
will be a rally soon, and would like, if they dared for the 
credit of their craft, to administer as little medicine as possible. 
They have not an idea as to the reason, unless it be “ heredi- 
tary predisposition,” or, in a few cases, a cheerful tempera- 
ment; but they know quite well that in such patients there is 
“ yrecuperative power,” and as they like cures, partly out of 
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kindness and partly from self-interest, they are well content. 
And there are also families, as well as individuals, in whom 
the life lies low, about whose “ attacks,” however slight they 
may appear, the doctors always shake their heads, and of whom, 
when among themselves, they will remark: “ The Blanks have 
a constitutional habit of dying.” Such people rarely live to 
be more than middle-aged; they never attain old age; and 
when they die, they die unexpectedly, most frequently in the 
first stage of convalescence, from what is called a “relapse.” 
Something is wanting in them which furnishes their rivals 
with staying-power; but then, what is the something? It 
certainly is not size, for giants die rather rapidly; and the 
men who are dear to Insurance Societies are usually of the 
medium build, or even a little under it, their weight in par- 
ticular being for the most part slightly below average. 
Fatness is weakness, more or less. And it is certainly 
also not identical with physical strength, for athletes 
are scarcely ever long-lived; women have, on the whole, if 
we deduct their mortality from child-bearing, more vitality 
than men; and very feeble men, in the athletic sense, con- 
stantly attend the funerals of far stronger juniers. Nor does 
the quality of vitality arise from any superior strength of 
brain. The able often live long and often die young; and as 
we have said, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Gladstone, 
men probably of the same degree of mental power—the one a 
Second Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman, the other a Double- 
First—have displayed quite different degrees of the power of 
survival. The great lawyers and theologians, men of abnormal 
acuteness, often reach a vast age; as do gamekeepers and 
country clergymen, with neither of whom is the brain very 
active or often fatigued. The greatest living poet is as 
old and as healthy as Mr. Gladstone; and the last cente- 
narian recorded, or last but one, was a sort of re- 
spectable female tramp. Sir Moses Montefiore, who died ata 
hundred and one, was a most acute-minded man; and so was 
Henry Martyn, the Senior Wrangler who turned missionary, 
and after a life of travel not unlike that of Sir Moses, died of 
exhaustion just seventy years younger. There is a fancy 
abroad among the cultivated that very stupid men do not 
reach great age; but if they ask a few masters of workhouses 
and the managers of the great charities, like Greenwich 
Hospital, they would find that is an error. Norcan the quality 
be accurately traced to any conditions or method of life. The 
very old are often intensely vivacious, like the well-known 
Lady Smith; but they are often also very dull, occasionally 
almost imbecile. The rich, according to modern theories, 
ought to possess the highest vitality; but as a matter of fact 
it belongs, taking all the world, to Negroes who were slaves in 
the West India Islands, and in England to gamekeepers and 
excessively poor women. It is extremely doubtful whether 
abstinence or free living greatly promote vitality—com- 
pare Cardinal Manning and any old Admiral—and in the 
cases of longevity recorded in the newspapers, about half 
lived freely, while the other half were moderate even to 
total abstinence. The only facts we certainly know about 
habits as conducive to vitality, are that freedom from anxiety 
is favourable to it, probably by conserving the pumping-power 
of the heart, and that it is in a rather singular degree here- 
ditary, the capacity of living surviving in many families the 
most violent changes in the habits of each generation, even 
the most violent changes in residential climates. It is said that 
this hereditariness extends even to races, and that Asiatics 
live shorter lives than Europeans; but the facts, except as 
regards Bengalees, are very imperfectly known, and in en- 
durance, which should be a constituent of vitality, the Mongol, 
and probably the Turk, who was a Mongol once, surpass the 
European. 


There is a strong opinion afloat that vitality is nearly akin 
to energy, and that a man can in a certain degree keep life in 
himself by will, an idea splendidly developed by Bulwer 
Lytton in the short tale which was the foundation of the best 
of his novels, “ A Strange Story.” The idea seems, however, 
to rest almost exclusively on the fact so often observed by 
doctors, that when the patient does not care to live, he usually 
dies, which is only instructive as to the power of will in 
throwing off disease. Such despair, too, is often only a 
correlative of the internal and almost innate knowledge 
which most men possess of their own constitutions,—a 
mere expression of an inner conviction that the resisting 
strength which will arrest the symptom we call death 





has been exhausted. If vitality were a correlative of will, 
the strong-willed races would live the longest, and they do 
not, the Hindoo, who can make himself measure with his body 
the road from Calcutta to Benares—just try it three times up 
and down a drawing-room—or hold up his arm till it withers, 
dying earlier than the European. The actuaries’ records 
point to placidity too, and not strong will, as the correlative 
of vitality, the most exasperating of annuitants being game- 
keepers, shepherds, clergymen, and well-to-do old ladies, who, 
in the popular phraseology, “never die.” Those who cling to 
life intensely often die early ; while the indifferent live on till 
Death seems to have finished that furrow and yet passed them 
by. No; vitality is not synonymous with strength of will, 
though it must be, on the evidence, a non-material quality. 
It is more like a “gift” than anything else, like that 
strangest of all capacities, the feeling for music, which 
must be in a measure spiritual, yet has absolutely no rela- 
tion to mental force, being as often wanting in the ablest as 
in the stupidest of mankind. What is the source of the gift, 
we none of us know, and probably never shall, for we cannot 
hope to accumulate more experience than the great physicians 
have done, and they frankly confess that in every patient 
there is some quality making for death or survival that they 
can only recognise, without pretending to understand it. 
Besides, they do not study the healthy, and it is in the perfectly 
healthy, the men like the late Captain Webb—the man who 
swam the Channel and was drowned in Niagara, and in whose 
body there cannot have been a weak place—that true vitality 
should reside. We do not think it does, but in that “ fault ” in 
the logic of the subject lies the mystery of the whole problem, 
which the actuaries, with their bare descriptions of conditions 
of life, will never solve. Nor, probably, will anybody else, 
for to solve it one man’s brain must be inside another’s, which 
has never happened since the creation of the world. We 
shall know some secrets in medicine, we lare say, some time 
or other, of much value—for instance, a sedative with no 
reaction—but we shall not discover the elixir vite even in the 
limited sense which we have in this article given to the word 
“ vitality.” ne 
CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

rWNHE average Englishman, if not altogether a creature of 

habit, is certainly a slave to old customs, even when 
those customs are preserved in a most undesirable form. It 
is for this reason, we imagine, that he suffers in patience those 
Christmas minstrels who call themselves Waits, and allows 
them to levy black-mail upon him by howling upon his door- 
step. ‘Two or three times in the course of the year is his door 
besieged by those who demand his charity in the name of 
ancient custom. On the First of May, the sweeps—largely rein- 
forced by the idle loafers of the neighbourhood, not less 
grimy than themselves—parade before him a dirty bush of 
evergreen, and beg for money in the name of the Queen of the 
May. “It is a good old custom,” he says to himself, and 
uncomplainingly gives the desired coin; while his thoughts 
fly back to long-forgotten May-Days, and visions of maypoles 
surrounded by a country dance of comely rustic damsels, rise 
before his eyes. May-Day in the London streets is not the same 
thing; still, he gives, and is content. So on the Fifth of 
November he encourages the worthless young rascals who drag 
about a bundle of rags—very often intended to be the effigy 
of a worthy citizen—and ask a reward for reminding him that 
treason and plot are not always successful, and that Guy 
Faux was particularly unlucky as a conspirator. Again he 
gives, and refrains from handing over to the police the dis- 
turbers of his peace and privacy. But great as his forbearance 
is on these occasions, it is still greater in the case of the 
Waits, who must try his reverence for old custom to the 
very utmost. Not for one day only, but for a full fort- 
night, do they press their unwelcome attentions upon 
him, and rob him of his rest and sleep by making the 
night hideous with untuneful melody. Still, he gives to 
them, and does not allow his suffering to betray him into the 
hurling of imprecations and missiles at the nightly intruders. 
They are chartered, so to speak, by old custom, and are safe 
from reprisals on the part of their victims. Admirable as the 
long-suffering patience and forbearance of the Londoner 
always are, we really think that his respect for that unwritten 
law that hallows the persons of these nuisances, and protects 
their right to annoy him, is almost too wonderful for praise 
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‘and admiration. There are many customs of the past which 
jhave come to be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance; and it is about time that the Christmas Waits 
should be numbered among them. If there are people whose 
hearts at that season of the year are so full of joy and 
thankfulness that they overflow into song and melody, let 
them sing and give praise by all means,—but not upon their 
neighbour’s doorsteps, nor with the view of obtaining their 
neighbour’s money. Let it be ordained that every mon who 
lists shall sing his own hymns and carols, and that none 
shall do so for hire or for the sake of gain; so will the 
winter of our discontent become less musical, perhaps, but 
also less melancholy. 

Of Waits there are many kinds,—of a varying degree of 
villainy, for none of them are good. In the country, perhaps, 
they are just tolerable. There the village choir visits from 
house to house, and is regaled with beer and supper, according 
to the hospitality or the musical inclinations of their hosts. 
As a rule, they are really welcome to the simple rustic, who 
‘knows no hetter music, whose personal friends they are, and 
to whom they bring home the sentimental side of Christmas 
Day. We would not quarrel with them in the country ;—it is 
only in the town that we object to them. There are so many 
customs which in the country are tolerable enough, but which 
will not bear carrying into our town life. The “mum- 
mers,” for instance, who go round playing the traditional 
drama of St. George and the Turkish Knight, how 
could we bear the inroad of such people into our town 
homes? In the country we are charmed by their per- 
¥ormance: the spectacle of our dear friend the village 
blacksmith in the disguise of St. George—or Sir George, as he 
is generally called—slaying the heathen Saladin in the person 
of the miller’s man, and attended by that well-known actor 
the parish clerk in the character of a comic doctor, is one 
which we would not miss for a good deal, and which we should 
always be willing to reward. But then, we know so well the 
-actors in that simple play, for all their elaborate disguise, and 
every line of the broad but well-loved rustic speech strikes 
home as directly as do the lusty thwacks that they deal each 
other with their pasteboard swords. They and the country 
Waits are known to us, and are our friends,—we know exactly 
‘the note upon which the treble will crack, and the exact 
point in the carol where the booming bass is sure to come 
in wrong. But the gentlemen who invade the doorsteps of 
our London or suburban residence are not known to us, and 
most decidedly are not our friends. That hireling band 
assembles there, not to testify to its fellowship and good-will 
towards ourselves, but to force us by slow torture to give them 
money, so that out of the misery they have brought upon us 
they may make their gain. They cannot sing, and to earn an 
honest livelihood they are ashamed: why, in the name of 
wonder, do we give them money? We do give them money, 
and encourage them to come forth more abundantly every 
year, until it has reached such a point that every slum and 
by-way in the great city sends forth unmelodious musicians to 
levy black-mail upon their wealthier and more musical neigh- 
bours. If they cannot touch their hearts by ordinary means, 
at least they are resolved to wring their ears. Their songs 
are often neither hymns nor carols, and their voices are as 
Aiscordant as those of the regular prowlers of the night. 
Sometimes they are accompanied by instruments—a wheezy 
concertina, a gasping cornet, or a cracked fiddle—and some- 
times they have the brazen audacity to come in the form of a 
whole brass-band. Where the light streams from the dining- 
room windows, they station themselves to poison our food 
and ruin our digestions; or, plotting a darker and more 
nefarious deed still, they visit us in the hours of rest, and 
wake us from the first sleep of night. They destroy our com- 
fort by day; they murder our sleep: sleeping or waking, we 
would gladly be without them. 


Are we so firmly wedded to our old customs that we cannot 
bring ourselves to discourage them? There are so many 
older and better customs that have fallen into abeyance, that 
there seems to be no real reason why we should so cherish 
this particular one. We have abolished fairs; why should we 
not sweep away waitsP Possibly the cause of our tolerance, and 
‘the infliction that it has brought upon us, should be looked 
for not so much in our respect for antiquity and our senti- 
mental love of old customs, as in our weakness and our 
cowardice under torture. It is so much easier to give, and 





get rid of our persecutors, than to be strong, and suffer them 
in silence. If those who do nct love them—and who is there 
to love the Waits ?—would enter into a conspiracy to give 
them nothing, and bear with them resolutely, they would 
soon tire of their unmusical practices, and leave us in peace. 
No foreigner would ever allow himself to be forced into giving 
money by such discomfort; but we Englishmen are in that 
respect of a curiously weak and pusillanimous nature. The 
Italian organ-grinder would never dare assume the defiant air 
in his own country that he wears when he walks the London 
streets. The beggars, musical and otherwise, who solicit our 
alms and compassion by their importunity, would soon be 
forced either to work, or to starve upon another shore. We 
are weak; and not through kindliness of heart, for often we 
detect and hate the impostor to whom we give our charity,— 
partly through indolence, perhaps, and a kind of impatience 
of suffering which makes us ourselves feel discomfort; and 
partly through an undefined and stupid reluctance to be 
thought to be ungenerous and illiberal even by one whom we 
know is worthless. That, we take it, is the principal reason 
of our suffering “ Waits” and all their kin; and that, too, is 
very often the true secret of the survival of that and similar 
customs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH AID TO INDIAN WOMEN. 
THE writer assisted at a conversation recently between 
an Indian statesman of reputation, and a lady who had 
worked towards establishing the English branch of the 
Dufferin Fund. “ You would not say,” he observed, “that 
the Dufferin Fund had done good to millions?” “Indeed 
I should,” she replied, “to millions and millions ;” and she 
proceeded to prove her case, much to his surprise. It seemed 
strange that a man who had made Indian affairs the business 
of his life should not know facts which affect so large and 
important a section of Indian mankind, and which are at 
this moment urgently appealing to the whole British 
public. The truth is, it is not realised that every Hindoo or 
Mahommedan woman above the labouring class, spends 
her life from early childhood—earlier in the case of Mahom- 
medans than Hindoos—in a portion of the house divided from 
the rest by a heavy curtain or purdah, called the “ zenana.” 
The custom varies in different parts of India, is on the 
whole more strictly observed in the North than in the 
South, and is nowhere entirely relaxed, except on the West 
Coast, where the Nair ladies, whose privileges are legally 
very great, appear in public unveiled. But the enormous 
majority are cloistered,—among Mahommedans with such 
strictness, that the eye of a stranger falling accidentally on a 
married woman entitles her husband toa divorce. A doctor 
can only feel his patient’s pulse or see her tongue through a 
slit in a curtain, and has no power to rectify the insanitary 
conditions which ignorance and custom impose on an Indian 
household. The only medical advisers really admitted to the 
Zenana till the last few years were the dhans, or barber-women, 
whose remedies were of the most barbarous description that 
superstition or cruelty could suggest. The difficulties put in 
the way of female medical study in England reacted on India, 
and with the exception of a few Zenana teachers and female 
missionaries, there were no available means of cure for the 
millions of women precluded by caste or religion from seeking 
the advice of male doctors. Madras, so often called the 
benighted Presidency, was before the rest of India in this 
respect. Thirty-two years ago, an excellent school of 
nursing had been opened there, which has trained many 
hundred valuable women. They did something; but it 
was not nurses, but doctors, that were required. In the 
year 1872, however, Lord Hobart was appointed Governor of 
Madras. His wife, who had lived much in Constantinople, 
took a deep interest in Mahommedans, and during his tenure 
of office it was arranged by him, in conjunction with Surgeon- 
General Balfour, Dr. Cornish, and Dr. Turnell, that women 
were to be admitted to study on the same footing as men at 
the General Hospital, and to take medical degrees at the 
Madras University, thereby qualifying themselves for attend- 
ance on their own sex. Several very able lady-doctors were 
the result of this enactment, among whom I may mention 
Mrs. Scharlieb, now practising in London, and Miss White, 
who has had a successful career at Hyderabad. Some years 
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later, a further movement was made at Madras, when 
Mrs. Grant-Duff, wife of the then Governor, founded the 
Victoria Hospital for caste women, which was eagerly 
filled. This, a caste hospital set up by some American 
missionaries at Umritsur, and the scattering of Zenana 
medical ladies already mentioned, were, all put together, 
a meagre provision for the millions who wanted help. But 
a supreme effort was at hand. In 1884, Lord Dufferin 
was appointed Viceroy, and the Queen-Empress, touched by 
the unmerited sufferings of so many of her subjects, personally 
commended the matter to the care of the Countess of Dufferin, 
as she then was, who, fortunately for the great enterprise she 
had to accomplish, was singularly businesslike, energetic, and 
capable. 

It was determined to form a vast Asssociation, to be known 
as “The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India,” and on August 18th, 1885, a 
prospectus was published in which the constitution of the 
Society was laid down. The Queen-Empress was its patron, 
and its affairs were to be managed by a Central Committee, 
while efforts were to be made to establish branches all over 
India. How far these efforts were successful, may be learnt by 
referring to a very interesting map published in the fifth 
annual report, by which it will be seen that the centres of 
the National Association extend from Rangoon in the east to 
Quetta and Kurrachee in the west, and that the operations of 
the fund extend as far north as Kangra and as far south as 
Trichinopoly. It succeeded in obtaining the official services 
of the Surgeon-General in advising the selection of its em- 
ployées. Medical women were to be grouped under three 
grades,—firstly, lady-doctors registered under the Medical 
Acts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
possessing such certificate of qualifications as would entitle 
them to such registration; secondly, female assistant-surgeons; 
thirdly, female hospital assistants. In addition to this, the 
Central Committee has succeeded in getting an improved sani- 
tary primer, called “The Way to Health,” introduced into all 
the English and vernacular public schools of the lower grades in 
Northern and Central India; and the Government has offered 
a reward of 1,000 rs. for an advanced work on the same sub- 
ject. With regard to money, at the end of three years the 
Association had received something under seven lakhs of 
rupees, and had an income of 30,000 rs., derived from invest- 
ments, now increased to more than eleven lakhs, with an 
income of 50,000 rs. Out of this, six medical, twelve nursing, 
and two hospital assistant-scholarships were founded. Annual 
grants in aid were given to the support of the female medical 
staffs at Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, and allowances towards 
nursing expenses in some other places. 

Lady Dufferin and Ava, as she had then become, returned 
to England in 1889, a resolution having been previously 
passed by the Central Committee of the National Association 
to the effect that it desired such an English branch to be formed. 
This has been done, its objects being :—(1), To bring the aims of 
the National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India more prominently before the public in 
the United Kingdom ; (2), to aid in raising further subscrip- 
tions for the Dufferin Fund; and (3), selecting such lady- 
doctors as the Association may require to be sent to India, and 
generally to act as representatives of the Central Committee in 
the United Kingdom. 

There are now four scholarships offered by the United 
Kingdom branch to ladies willing to prepare for the practice 
of medicine in India, namely :—At the London School of 
Medicine for Women, (1) the “ Jubilee” Scholarship of £25 
a year for four years, held by Miss Jones, (2) the Dufferin 
Scholarship of £25 a year for four years, held by Miss Arnott, 
(3) the Stuart Mill Scholarship of £30 a year for four years, 
held by Miss Bentham; and, at the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine, (4) the Dufferin Scholarship of £25 a year, held by 
Miss Venters. 

A very valuable arrangement has been made, and cordially 
accepted by the Central Committee, of having always in India 
an English lady in waiting for an appointment. The 


advantages of this are threefold:—(1.) A British lady- 
doctor has the opportunity of practical preparation for a 
substantial appointment, by being attached for a short period 
to an Indian hospital or native medical school, where she can 
acquaint herself with the peculiarities of the climate and the 
treatment of Indian diseases, under the guidance of doctors 





who know the country and customs of the people. (2.) A 
British lady-doctor will have time to learn something of the 
native language before she is called upon to work alone. 
(3.) There will always be a supernumerary lady-doctor in 
India, available to be sent to any post which is suddenly 
vacated either for a long or a short period. 

When the United Kingdom branch was first started, Mrs 
Fawcett and her daughter, Miss Philippa Garrett Fawcett, 
jointly paid over to this branch a sum of £400, to be devoted 
towards the founding of two scholarships or prizes in India 
for female medical students. This money, it was explained, 
was originally collected in India as a voluntary contribution 
towards the electioneering expenses of the late Mr. Fawcett, 
and Mrs. Fawcett and her daughter generously desired to 
return it in this form for the advantage of the people in India. 

But, kind as individuals have been, there has been but scant 
response from the English public. The full joy of charity, 
the glance of the grateful eye, the speech of the grateful 
tongue, the sight of ease replacing pain, and of happiness taking 
the place of sorrow,—these are not to be had when the recipients 
of charity live seven thousand miles away in the profoundest 
seclusion. But it would be well if people would for a moment 
exert their imaginations, and think what illness means without 
medical aid, without sanitary appliances, and with constitu- 
tions too often prematurely destroyed. There are literally 
millions of gentle Indian women who are in this position, and 
who have no hope, in this generation at least, if the English 
benevolent will not forward the work more quickly. It is not 
many benevolent things that we have done for them, and this 
is the one undertaking about which there is no difference of 
opinion or collision between the Eastern and Western mind. 

The present secretary of the English branch, Mr. Edmund 
Forster Webster, late chief secretary at Madras, has an office 
at 1 Queen Victoria Street, where subscriptions can be paid 
and information received. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CLERICALISM IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SpPscTaTOR.” | 
S1r,—For a good many years I have been admiring the know- 
ledge of Irish affairs and penetration in Irish politics which 
distinguishes the Spectator among English papers; but on the 
above-mentioned subject I am convinced that “An Irish 
Unionist” is right, and that you underestimate the power of 
clerical influence. My house is close to a polling-station in a 
Parnellite district in the County of Kilkenny, and, refraining 





‘| from voting myself, I was a spectator of the late struggle. I 


hope I have as much independence of character as most of my 
neighbours, yet I could not give evidence against the clericals: 
at an election petition without fear of consequences. It might 
be worth while, for the information and conviction of English 
people, to invite evidence from persons similarly circumstanced 
in the County Waterford at the coming election. 

Outside Parliamentary politics, a project was started in the 
present year, with the aid of a Government grant, to provide 
a public library and reading-room in Kilkenny City, in con- 
nection with the retention in the town, better housing, 
enlarging and throwing open to the public, of the Museum of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Some of the 
principal traders were most anxious and energetic in the 
matter. Citizens who had no love of books saw their way to 
business profit in the attraction to the town of tourists and 
strangers in connection with the annual meetings in Kilkenny 
of the Antiquaries. All ratepayers seemed willing to pay the 
small necessary tax of 3d. in the £1, and things were going 
on well, when two priests attended a meeting to oppose the 
project, and instantly and completely it collapsed.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ANOTHER In1sH UNIONIST. 

[All this may be very true, nor have we questioned it. But 
this does not amount to a direct Catholic persecution of Pro- 
testants as Protestants, and that is what we venture to think 
improbable even in the case of Home-rule.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MAINTENANCE OF THE AGED. 

(Yo tHE Epitor or THE “ SpgcTaTor.” | 
S1r,—Agreeing entirely in your doubt whether any project of 
State-aided pensions for the aged, based upon contributions 
compulsory or non-compulsory, will ultimately succeed, I 
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‘should wish to point out that there is an objection to Mr. 
Charles Booth’s larger but more defensible scheme which 
appears to be overlooked. It is simply this, that a payment 
by the State for a maintenance-pension to the aged is not the 
same thing as the maintenance of the aged; and that, inasmuch 
as even pensioners cannot be allowed to starve, there will be 
under such a system a constant danger of having to pay for 
their maintenance twice over. A State pensioner is at least 
as likely as other men of his age to be a drunkard, dishonest, 
improvident, foolish, preyed upon by others; in other words, 
if his pension be paid to him at the beginning of the week, he 
is just as likely as other men to spend or to be cheated of his 
5s. on the Monday pay-day? What, then, is to become of him 
the other six days of the week P 

It appears to me that where pension is made for a man, not 
as a reward for past services, which is the true case for a 
money pension, but for the prevention of destitution, it can 
only safely be made in kind. The true solution of the old- 
age problem seems to me, therefore, to lie rather in the dircc- 
tion of providing homes for the respectable aged poor, 
entirely disconnected from the administration of the Poor- 
Laws, than in any money payment. Admission to such 
homes might be confined, say, to those who have never com- 
mitted any criminal offence, and have never entered the 
workhouse except in cases of sickness or accident. 

I am startled, I own, by some of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
figures, especially those as to the number of persons sixty-five 
years old and upwards. It has been positively asserted in the 
Trade-Unionist, that the records of the great Trade-Unions 
which grant superannuation allowances show that their 
members do not live to sixty-five—a fact which at once 
explains the determined opposition of these bodies to any 
scheme of compulsory contribution for pensions at that age, 
and their distrust (shared certainly by the leading Friendly 
Societies) of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals altogether. 

I am glad, however, to see the question of a general pro- 
vision for old age thoroughly ventilated, though I suspect it 
will take fully a quarter of a century to find its correct 
answer.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. L. 





THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
$S1r,—In your review of Mr. Churton Collins’s “ Illustrations 
of Tennyson,” in the Spectator of December 12th, you call the 
past half-century “an era in which there has been an un- 
equalled discovery of natural laws, and consequent trans- 
formations of our relations with the seen and the unseen, 
never before experienced by men.” 


This is almost a commonplace, butis it true? Isany change 
in our conception of the universe that can be produced by the 
establishment of the law of evolution and all other discoveries 
of this era put together, equal to that which must have fol- 
lowed the establishment of the Copernican astronomy, with 
its demonstration that the earth is not the centre of the uni- 
verse, is not at rest, and is possibly, if not probably, one among 
myriads of worlds?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, December 20th. JOSEPH JOHN MuRpHY. 


[We do not agree with our correspondent. No discovery of 
law affecting chiefly inorganic matter ever produced at all the 
impression which the discovery (or, at all events, supposed dis- 
covery) of a law governing the evolution of life and mind has 
produced on those who accept it.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sr1r,—Allow me to make a very brief answer to your comment 
upon our “ Declaration ” in the Spectator of the 19th inst., 
with request for publication. Those, on the one hand, whose 
faith is objective—subjective only in subordination to objec- 
tive—and on the other, those whose faith is subjective—ob- 
jective only in subordination to subjective—cannot meet in 
discussion upon religion to any good purpose, because they 
start from opposite poles. Let me ask you to accept my third 
sermon.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON. 


The Coppice, Henley-on-Thames, December 21st. 





EPIGRAMS. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Some may think that the writer of the interesting 
article on this subject in the Spectator of December 19th, 
should have mentioned the following clever definition. As he 
knows so much, possibly the writer of the article will be able 
to name the author. I think it was Pope:— 
“An epigram should be of right, 
Short, simple, pointed, keen, and bright ; 
A lively little thing. 
Like wasp with taper body bound 
By lines, not many, neat, and round, 
All ending in a sting.” 
I must admit the definition will not suit Goldsmith’s more 
beautiful use of the language.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. B.-J. 








BOOE.S. 


——~>—_ 
A CHRONICLE OF FROCKS.* 
IT was a woman, and not a philosopher, who said there was 
nothing new in the world but what was old enough. So says 
the opening sentence of the quaint and picturesque book 
before us, which Mrs. Cashel Hoey has so deftly translated 
and transferred from the French in which it was naturally 
written. As in what other land could a book upon ladies’ 
dress be introduced than that which gave the dress-laws of the 
world from the first, even as it gives them now? In the 
fourteenth century, Paris invented the fashion-plate under 
the guise of dolls in model costumes, which the great ladies 
of that “ dear little corner of Europe” used to present to each 
other, dressed in the latest fashion by the artificers of the day. 
In the same fashion, this primitive gazette circulated in the 
provinces, in the Court of Burgundy and on the Rhine border, 
and in such rival centres of luxury as Venice, which annually 
imported a French doll, a waxen image of a Parisian lady in 
the latest fashion, and exhibited it on Ascension Day under 
the arcades of the Mercerie, for the benefit and the study 
of the ladies of Venice. It was the dressmaker of the Empress 
Josephine who turned the opening sentence, which serves us 
as a text. 
* Ou sont les modes d’antan ?” 

writes M. Robida, in a parody of Villon’s famous song, which 
is annexed to his volume. Plaintively he asks after the 
“ escoffions ” and the “ hennins,” the “‘ manches 4 gigot ” and the 
fashions of the past, to be answered by an interlocutor whom 
he introduces in his opening pages, to assure him that in this 
various age a woman might return in any historic costume 
and be in the fashion, with a little change. Given a modified 
head-gear especially, and Agnes Sorel or Margaret of 
Burgundy might furnish forth a “charming toilette for 
Varnishing Day,” or a lovely costume for the Grand Prix. 
Even a lady of the Stone Age would be set down butasa 
fashionable oddity. And to the common chorus of the elderly 
croakers that “people don’t dress as they did in our time,” 
comes the ready answer of the happier time: “ The prettiest 
fashion is to-day’s.” 


It is very difficult to review the book before us sufficiently 
without the power of reproducing the admirable plates which 
illustrate it throughout, and are, indeed, not innocent of sug- 
gestion of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s pump, in Nicholas Nickleby, 
and the idea that they were something written up to by the 
ingenious author of the book, who, however, figures in the happy 
capacity of author and illustrator both, so that none need ques- 
tion which talent introduced the other. Asa picture-book, the 
little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should offer irre- 
sistible temptation to the fair frequenters of the fancy-ball. 
Never was such a show of frocks before—from the Restora- 
tion ball-dress, which figures on the title-page in full colours, 
to the Valois drawing at the end—while for old and 
young, for praisers of the past and lovers of the present, 
and all men and women alike, never surely was such a miracle of 
ugliness reproduced and unburied as the dyed and belted and 
crinolined lady who poses for a “mode de la plage” of 1864. 
Of this period M. Robida writes that fancy was, for the first 
time since 1830, allowed fair play. But of a verity Fancy must 





* Yester-Year : Ten Centuries of Toilette. From the French of A. Robida, by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. [Illustrated by the Author. Loudon: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 
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have halted terribly at that time, in spite of the outdoor 
garment called “saute-en-barque,” or “ jump-in,” and the bull- 
fighter’s hat known in England as the “ pork-pie.” We speak 
with due masculine hesitation; but the seashore fashion of 
1864 must have been terrible to look upon. We can 
remember it when so produced, and compare it with some 
small daguerrotypes of the early photograph period lingering 
among our own curios, presenting strange and wonder- 
ful likenesses of well-known faces then youthful, some 
of which are amongst our public idols still. Can there ever 
have been anything quite so odd as crinoline, coupled with its 
corresponding head-dress? It is delightful to turn to the 
stately and picturesque dames of earlier days, to the kneeling 
figure of the fifteenth century, or to the images that breathed 
“under the great King.” 

M. Robida draws a curious parallel between the progress of 
dress and architecture, as a study of evolution. Comparing 
a house to a garment, for better protection against weather, 
in a paragraph which might be read as a warning to many a 
shoddy landlord of the present day, he likens the emblazoned 
gowns of the Middle Ages to the most flamboyant of Gothic 
architecture, a word which the translator judiciously leaves 
alone, as he compares the simpler fashions to the severer 
Roman style. “The tall head-dresses which we call extrava- 
gant are the tapering tops of the turrets which rise from 
everywhere towards the sky. Everything is many-coloured. 
The people loved bright tints. The whole gamut of the yellows, 
reds, and greens, is employed.” And later on the ponderously 
wearisome and sumptuous Palace of Versailles appropriately 
covers the solemn wigs of the great King and the starched 
bodices of Madame de Maintenon. 

But, indeed, the whole of the book, with its graceful and 
poetic title, Yester- Year, is more than a story of costume. It 
is a kind of edition of Green’s History of the English People, 
from its own point of view, and might be called a “ History of 
the French,” from the standpoint of women’s dress. M. 
Robida carries us through Ancient Gaul, where the pre- 
decessors of the Parisian ladies wandered in one vast Bois de 
Boulogne in the costume of the Maories, through the Roman 
Gaul, where, like everything else, French taste sprang out of 
the habits of mighty Rome, and—ladies’ corsets were first 
invented. They were of thick stuff, which moulded the form 
then, we are told; but in very amusing fashion does our author 
trace the constant war which men and authorities have always 
waged on it, and, as on the “ farthingale,” always in vain. For 
the farthingale became the panier, and the panier the crino- 
line, at different periods of recurrent time. “The fashions 
always go from the widest to the narrowest, and come back 
from the narrowest to the widest. Thisisalaw. It is the 
same in the case of head-gear. The mode goes, and always 
will go, from the smallest to the largest, and back again from 
the largest to the smallest, with unfailing regularity.” 

During the Roman fashion, red-fair hair was bought largely 
of the German peasant-girls,—and simplicity returned with the 
invasion of the Franks. Our historian has to tell us of the 
sumptuary laws of Charlemagne, followed in France by others, 
over and again, with much the same result. Philip the 
Fair decreed that no demoiselle with less than 2,000 livres 
a year should have more than one pair of gowns a year, or 
more than two with that income. He fixed the price of the 
stuff, and provided for and against everything,—and the ladies 
cared not at all. The husbands remonstrated, and the clergy 
preached,—and they cared less. Slits in the dress were called 
doors of hell, and shoes a la poulaine an outrage on creation 
but in vain. High head-dresses—high heels came later—were 
preached down everywhere; and the “ escoffion,” a broad 
cylinder of rich stuff ornamented with jewels and two horns, 
said to come from England, like many eccentricities (the 
Anglomanie is described as of constant occurrence), was 
the object of the most sacred invective; and the “hennin,” 
a tall conic tube in brocaded stuff worked with beads, and 
tightly fixed on the forehead, denounced even more. But the 
ladies would have them, and for a century, because it was 
becoming, and harmonised with the architecture,—the day of 
slender spires and slim turrets and lofty clock-towers. In 
vain did Brother Connecte, a Carmelite of Rennes, undertake 
a campaign against these “henuins.” The women came to 
hear him, wearing them, till he seized his staff and rushed 
among them, knocking the hennins off with the assistance of 
an idle mob. When he had gone on his way, says the 





chronicle, the hennins were made rather taller than before. 
The poor man went on to Rome; but as his fervour had 
grown upon him till he attacked the luxuries of the Church, 
he was arrested and burned. Among those to enlarge the 
hennin was the beautiful Agnes Sorel, whose influence over 
Charles VII. M. Robida picturesquely contrasts with that of 
Joan of Arc, the two saviours of France who urged on him 
the recapture of fleur-de-lys, one in her suit of saintly mail, 
the other with the open bodice and the bare shoulders. 

Dress grows less formal as time goes on,—and now we 
hear first of the “farthingale” as upsetting the whole system 
of costume, to last and to perish and to flourish again. 
Square-ended shoes succeed long-pointed: the Italian turban 
is modified into a slashed hat by Flemish taste, and grows 
into the “ biret,”—while France annexes all. The farthingale 
began under Francis I. No power in the world has had so 
many enemies, but edicts and abuse and comic songs have 
fought with it in vain. When it came in in 1590, says our 
chronicler, “a world is ended.” The clinging gown has disap- 
peared, to mark the close of the Middle Ages, he says, more 
clearly than any political change. This is to be an historian 
and an enthusiast. 

Many eccentricities follow now. Men go bare-necked, in 
imitation of Italy. “La belle Ferroniére” invents the gem 
for the centre of the forehead, and the feather-fan and muff 
come in upon the scene. The parasol appears from Italy, but 
is not a success. M. Robida is at his best with the period 
that follows. The age becomes austere when Francis goes, 
and the gloomy fashions win. Henry JI. interdicts orna- 
ments of many kinds, and the ladies fight him inch by 
inch of the way. But the sombre colours of Catharine 
de Medicis find an echo even in the graceful harmonies 
of Diane de Poitiers,—dark-coloured dresses, elegant but 
severe. And Catharine wears the widow’s mourning from 
the day of her husband’s death, in black from head to foot, 
through the reigns of her three sons. And likewise she 
imported ruffs. The dresses and the fashions harmonise with 
persecution and with war. Architecture and furniture do 
penance; and black-velvet masks are the fashion out-of-doors.. 
It is curious to reflect that the complexions they concealed 
were preserved, according to some “instructions ” of the day, 
by a prescription of white turpentine, lily roots, honey, eggs,. 
egg-shells, camphor, &c., mixed up and boiled in the inside of 
a pigeon. While Catholics and Protestants fought for thirty 
years, women had to wear doublets under the gown, to ride 
like men, should need be,—though, on the other hand, we may 
note that Henry of Navarre was saved by being hidden under 
his wife’s (Marguerite de Valois) farthingale. Henry IILI., her 
brother, made men wear necklaces and ear-rings, and paint 
their faces; while the women retaliated by exaggerating their 
own dimensions under the guidance of the Reine Margot, who 
was “the fashion ” to the last. 

How Marie de Medicis, queen of the right hand, and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, queen “ on the side of the heart,” were so 
laden with precious stones that they could not move, till the 
Queen wore thirty-two thousand pearls and three thousand 
diamonds on one dress: how ladies took to wigs under the 
Louises—fourteenth and fifteenth of the name—and with 
them came powder and patches, and corsets so stiff and strong 
that breath was hard to draw, but bodices so low that a Pope 
took to interfering this time, to no more purpose than the 
rest: how farthingales took the shape of bells, and the ideal 
of a walk was thereupon to waddle: how “sad-friend colour,” 
“scratched-face,” “dead-alive,” and other such, were the names 
of stuffs and colours,—are the burden of this whimsical but 
entertaining story. Then farthingales waxed less, but ruffs 
larger, and added to the sumptuary edictors was the name of 
Richelieu. He succeeded, however, as was his fashion, inspired 
with the patriotic purpose of the Protectionist, to defend the 
French markets from Milanese silks and laces. In the “lady 
according to the edict,” the sixteenth century became yester- 
year. The bourgeoises took to the change kindly enough, 
while their fashionable sisters made it a new road to elegance; 
all bright with ribbon and rosettes. 

“Under the Sun-King” heads the chapter which tells of the 
splendours which followed, and the “pranks which were 
possible” when Richelieu was gone, begun by the Dukes and 
ladies of the Fronde. Ladies frequented the parades of Condé, 
and harangued the public in picturesque dress, while Ninon de 
l’Enclos queened it for her hour, and Madame de Montespan 
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reigned in the place of La Vallitre. We dare not follow into 
the details of their skill; but for refinements of steenkirks and 
furbelows, of curls and clasps, and braids and bands, the very 
pages before us seem to rustle with the frou-frou of dress. “A 
gown of gold on gold, bordered with gold, and over that gold 
frieze, stitched with a gold mixed with a certain gold,”—such 
was a costume of Madame de Montespan, according to Madame 
de Sévigné. Tissues and moiré satins abound. And when 
Madame de Fontanges’ hat is blown off, she ties her hair back 
with her garter, and everybody does the same thereafter. For 
thus were fashions born. The Fontanges style became the 
rage for years. Meantime, the shopkeepers and market- 
women wear wide bands and lace, and preserve the dignity of 
the great century in their own way. Curious enough is the con- 
trast when the King gets bored with pleasure, and Madame 
de Maintenon introduces the sober and discreet for thirty-five 
years. Then does his Majesty get re-bored with boredom, and 
suddenly orders everybody to be luxurionusagain. No difficulty 
was made about obeying this order. 
The fifty years before the Revolution were the years of 
games and. laughter, while “ pretty carelessness and indolent 
grace,’ were the distinguishing mark of the time. The 
“ paniers ” had such a period of triumph, that doors had to be 
widened to admit them, as afterwards they were made higher 
to let in the caps, and the largest arm-chairs were too small to 
sit down in. Pompadour was queen, and the fan was her 
sceptre,—the fan which, in the famous folded form, was brought 
in by Catharine de Medici. The world knows its fascinations 
well. The age of the Court Abbé and the hairdresser was 
that which followed, when the latter was the reigning sovereign, 
who rode in his coach and operated in sword and ruffles, 
while the great ladies waited on his leisure. Folly found its 
home in the head, says our chronicler, for the space of twenty 
years, Marie Antoinette herself being great in this line of 
invention. The Climb to Heaven, the Cradle of Love, and 
the Novice of Venus, were among the caps (to speak familiarly), 
aud hair-curling was done in “sustained sentiments” or 
“sentiments recalled.” The ‘“ Belle Poule” was the master- 
piece, when to commemorate the frigate’s victory over the 
English ‘ Arethusa,’ a frigate in full sail, with masts and 
yards and guns and little sailors, was arranged in rolling 
waves upon the mass of hair. Leonard the hairdresser, and 
Rose Bertin the Court milliner, made orders and decrees, and 
the husbands grumbled at their bills. 


It is needless to dwell upon the well-known story of the 
Merveilleuses and the classic costumes so famous in the days 
of the Terror. They are well described and well pictured in 
these pagcs,—the novelty about them being that M. Robida, 
who writes always up to his theory, ascribes the scantiness of 
these Athenian draperies to the hardness of the times, and 
the simple maxim that the less clothing, the cheaper. People 
lived so near to death, that the unnatural seemed simplicity, 
and cotton and lawn, with little ornament, superseded silks 
and satins. Modesty itself was forgotten under the Terror, 
and when Robespierre fell, the revulsion of laughter carried 
on the story in frivolity. It was a kind of thoughtlessness 
which certainly defied illness, and it is not strange that in- 
fiuenza was the fashion, under some medical name of the day. 

From sandals and Madame Tallien, to turbans and Madame 
de Staél, this chronicle of frocks glides continuously on, till 
turbans become the privilege of mothers-in-law and the stock- 
in-trade of farce and comedy; and then an expedition to Egypt 
brings Egyptian designs into fashion, to take the place of 
Etruria, of Palmyra, of what not, which decorated the 
Restoration times before. Under the Empire the ladies were 
under a cloud, Fashion ungallantly devoting herself to aides- 
de-camp and hussars. But @ charge de revanche they resumed 
their reign, and our historian is at last reduced to pining for a 
poet to describe the hats and sleeves of his later plan. But 
when he waxes eloquent over jerseys and other such gear, 
and writes of the topsy-turvydom of 1848, he seems to fall in 
no wise short of hisown ambition. The “ might of Fashion” is 
his text, and the might of Fashion isthe end. Her fickle but 
powerful ladyship is in a state of transition now, and we may 
speculate in M. Robida’s admirable collection of prints upon 
the probabilities of her next development. 

We hope to have said enough to induce the lovers of 
costume to turn to this quaint volume for themselves, and 
form their own estimate of M. Robida, who has the same 








a fixed theory, right or wrong. Where we have hardly said 
enough, is in praise of the translator. Translations nowadays 
are so many and so bad, that as a rule one thinks only of the 
original, and refers to the new style as may be. But in a 
particularly difficult subject for translation, Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey has achieved a singular success. In this most Gallic of 
ventures there are no Gallicisms at all. Mrs. Hoey has 
adhered to the three golden rules. Where the words are un- 
translatable, she has left them in the French; where they are 
translatable, she has translated; where they can be para- 
phrased, she has done it. And she has turned her narrative 
into good flowing English, instead of keeping to French idioms. 
It is difficult to believe, for instance, that a passage like the 
following was not written in English. It is an illustration of 
all the book :— 

“On fine days the promenades were crowded with ladies who 
looked as though they had come out in their morning costume, 
in gowns fashioned like dressing-gowns, their arms emerging from 
clouds of lace, and their faces from soft frills, as they waved their 
fans, and lazily clicked their high-heeled slippers. It was the 
period of the Regency. There is a world of meaning in that word. 
The suppers and orgies of the Palais Royal were largely imitated 
elsewhere. There was many a Parabiére in the gay and pleasure- 
loving city, which had just then been thrown into fresh excite- 
ment by the fever of speculation. Day after day the believers in 
John Law were either enriched or ruined; some making fabulous 
fortunes that enabled them to procure every kind and degree of 
enjoyment; others being beggared, so that they had to drown 
their sorrows in dissipation at any cost. The satirists of the pen 
had plenty of material in the loose gowns, the paniers, the head- 
dresses, the gew-gaws, all the daily inventions of fashion. Plays 
and songs, the Italian theatre and the booth in the fair, carica- 
tures and pamphlets, ridiculed the preposterous paniers, while the 


triumphant paniers mocked the mockers, and swelled themselves 
out more and more vaingloriously.” 


So let us part with M. Robida and Mrs. Hoey, with thanks 
for much entertainment, agreeing with them that we were 
never better dressed than we are this very day, in that “in all 
ages, and on behalf of every fashion, each woman has said 
this identical thing to herself and her looking-glass with 
perfect sincerity, and all men have thought the same.” In 
these days of Ibsenism and beating of the air, it is pleasant 
to rest on another plane of thought for the time. If History 
were all as smiling ! 





MR. GORE’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
Mr. GORE in these Lectures reoccupies the position which 
Cardinal Newman abandoned when he gave up the idea that 
the primitive Church really held a different position, both 
doctrinal and spiritual, from that which the Roman Church 
in its development has since assumed. It is, indeed, evident 
that Mr. Gore’s mind is not so completely preoccupied with 
the idea of “the Church” as the practical guide to Christ’s 
true teaching, as was Dr. Newman’s. Both of them refer to 
the saying of St. Paul that the Church is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth ;” but while Newman harped upon this idea 
more and more, and gave it a meaning which seems to be quite 
beyond its real significance in the context in which it stands, 
Mr. Gore keeps the eye always fixed upon Jesus Christ, and uses 
the Church only as the witness to Jesus Christ. To him itis like 
other human institutions, capable of misleading, if we do not 
continually verify its teaching by the direct words and acts of 
our Lord himself. It is clear to us that Mr. Gore does not lean 
nearly so heavily and absolutely on the authority of the Church 
as did Dr. Newman. He takes for granted that we can com- 
pare its teaching with that of the divine Master to whom it 
bears witness, and that it is not, therefore, so absolutely and 
finally the pillar and ground of the truth, but what we may, 
on sufficient evidence, correct its lessons by those of the divine 
Word to which it should lead us, which is the Truth itself, 
and of far deeper foundation than the pedestal on which the 
Truth is in appearance so lifted up as to make it more visible 
to ordinary human eyes. The great assumption of the Roman 
Catholics is, that it is easier to find the Church for yourself, and 
let the Church guide you to the Truth, than it is to find the 
Truth for yourself, and let the Truth guide you tothe Church. 
Mr. Gore, we take it, would not deny this. But he would 
lay on the Christian the sacred duty of comparing the teach- 
ing of the Church with the teaching of him to whom the Church 
witnesses, and of not allowing the former to override the 
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latter where there is clear divergence. We have said, perhaps, 
enough in our former notice of the error which one great 
Church has made in ignoring practically (though not theoreti- 
cally) the true humanity of our Lord, a subject with which 
Mr. Gore deals still further, and with admirable force and 
clearness, in his sixth lecture. But we will not dwell on that 
point further. We wish to go on to the very impressive 
seventh lecture, in which Mr. Gore dilates on the different 
kinds of authority to which different religions give their 
sanction. He lays it down with perfect justice that the very 
idea of Revelation implies authority, because it implies the 
existence of a being far above men, of whom man could never 
discover the true nature if it were not his will to condescend 
to us and teach us what that nature really is. But when we 
have said that the Christian Revelation necessarily implies 
authority, we have not yet said what kind of authority it 
implies; and in different religions the types of the authority 
assumed are very different :— 


“ Broadly we may distinguish two, the despotic and the fatherly. 
The aim of despotic authority is to produce unquestioning 
obedience, at least in that department of life to which it applies 
—and itis worth noticing that it can be content with part of a life 
more easily than parental authority. The aim, I say, of despotic 
authority is to produce in the intellect simple acceptance, and in 
the conduct unquestioning obedience. It works therefore through 
explicit commands and dogmas, which cannot in fact be too ex- 
plicit, or leave too little to the imagination and thought of the 
subject. If the end is simply to produce obedient servants, the 
directions cannot be too clear or too exact. But parental authority 
works by other means. Its end is to produce conformity of character, 
sympathy of mind, intelligent co-operation in action. It is never 
satisfied with blind obedience. For this very reason, it delights 
in the stimulus of half-disclosures, in directions which arrest 
attention and suggest inquiry, but leave much to be done in the 
mind of their recipients. For education in sonship, it is easily 
possible for information to be too full, and directions too explicit, 
because such fullness and explicitness may tend to suppress 
rather than to stimulate, and secure blind obedience rather than 
co-operation.” (pp. 177-78.) 


In our opinion it is impossible to speak too strongly of the 
admirable contrast drawn between the despotic authority and 
the paternal authority which different religions enforce, and 
which different varieties of the same religion enforce in very 
different proportions. The following illustration of the 
paternal authority to which Christ always appealed, and which, 
as Mr. Gore thinks, our Church herself succeeds in exercising 
much more conspicuously than the Roman Catholic Church, 
seems to us as happy in literary form as it is true in sub- 
stance :— 

“Our Lord, then, trained His disciples to do a great deal for 
themselves in the way of spiritual effort in apprehending truth. 
Thus, when He finally elicited from St. Peter the confession of His 
own name— Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God,’—He 
elicited, as the utterance of the disciple’s own slowly formed con- 
viction, what He might have dictated from outside. We have 
further evidence of our Lord’s refusal to do too much for His dis- 
ciples in His use of paradoxes. The Mosaic law says exactly what 
it means, you have only to take it and obey it: but the Sermon 
on the Mount sets a man thinking; it perplexes, it almost baffles ; 
it is only by patient effort to appreciate its spirit, that it can be 
reduced to practice. The same is true of the parables which our 
Lord used to teach the people. They stimulate thought, they 
suggest principles, they arrest the attention, but they do not give 
men spiritual information in the easiest and most direct form. 
Our Lord then taught, and especially taught His disciples, so as 
to train their characters and stimulate their intelligences; He 
worked to make them intelligent sons and friends, not obedient 
slaves. He would have them set ends above means, and principles 
above ordinances; as when He said that ‘the sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath.’ And His own ordinances, 
such as baptism and the eucharist, are Christian sacraments and 
not Jewish laws—the sacraments of sons and not the ordinances 
of servants—because they carry with them their own justification, 
because they convey a declared and intelligible grace. They are 
obligatory, but as food is obligatory; for to know their secret is 
to desire their use, as a son desires food and fellowship in his 
father’s household.” (pp. 180-81.) 


In conformity with his view of the paternal and, so to say, 
eliciting character of our Lord’s use of spiritual authority, 
Mr. Gore insists that he was not always giving direct lessons, 
but, on the other hand, teaching his hearers to draw conclu- 
sions for themselves from what the Scriptures had declared; 
and therefore Mr. Gore puts aside as entirely inconsistent 
with our Lord’s methods, the hard-and-fast practice of 
drawing very large inferences from his casual references to 
the Pentateuch as the books of Moses, or to the Psalms 
as David’s composition, as if such references implied a 
deliberate endorsement of the view that all the Penta- 
teuch was written by Moses, and that every Psalm which 





Christ cited as what it was then commonly supposed to be,— 
namely, David’s,—had really come from David’s pen. Christ 
was not only a deliberate teacher, he says; he was also of 
the same mind as Socrates, that you cannot teach better than 
by compelling your pupils to question and understand them- 
selves :— 


“ At times He does something besides teaching, He asks men 
questions such as will lead them to examine themselves closely in 
the light of their own principles. It is not difficult to select 
examples: ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out devils,’ he challenges the 
Jews, ‘by whom do your sons cast them out?’ Here it is not 
necessary to say that any positive truth is being taught as to 
Jewish exorcisms, but an appeal is made to our Lord’s adversaries 
to be fair and just in view of their ordinary assumptions. Again, 
‘Why callest thou me good? there is none good but one, that is 
God.’ Our Lord is not here really disclaiming, as He appears to 
disclaim, identity in moral goodness with God, but He is leading 
a young man to cross-question himself as to the meaning of his 
words, to ask himself what reason he had to address our Lord 
with a title of deference. It is probable that our Lord was using 
a similar method in His appeal to the Jews about Psalm cx. On 
the face of it, the argument suggests that the Messiah could not 
be David’s son,—‘ if David calleth him Lord, how is he his son ? 
—but in fact its purpose is not to prove or disprove anything, to 
affirm or to deny anything, but simply to press upon the Pharisees 
an argument which their habitual assumptions ought to have 
suggested to them: to confront them with just that question, 
which they, with their principles, ought to have been asking them- 
selves. (p. 198.) Now it seems to me that we have got here 
to avery important principle : that, if I am interpreting rightly our 
Lord’s argument with the Pharisees, it shows us the Son of man 
fulfilling an important function towards human life, which we 
have been inclined to overlook. The critical and argumentative 
methods of men change considerably from age to age, from nation 
to nation. Consequently they cannot form part of the substance 
of a catholic religion. Christian apologetics have never the per- 
manence or the universality of the creeds. But criticism and 
argument have their value in relation to divine truth, and their 
responsibilities. Our Lord then does not bring to bear on men’s 
intellectual equipment in any generation the divine omniscience 
so as to crush it, any more than He did upon the Pharisees. But 
He does bring to bear upon it the moral claim that it should be 
used rightly, honestly, and impartially. He does teach us, by His 
question to the Pharisees, that he expects of us all that Socrates 
expected of his contemporaries, while He supplies us with a great 
deal more than Socrates could ever supply.” (pp. 199-200.) 


It seems tous that Mr. Gore has done avery great service in 
bringing out, as he has done, the great danger of not veri- 
fying the teaching of any Christian Church to which we may 
belong, by the facts of our Lord’s life and teaching as the early 
Church has declared them. He reminds us most justly that 
“those who give the highest meaning to the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture as a doctrine, may be least at pains to pay 
attention to what it really says.” Scripture honestly inter- 
preted disposes entirely of its own claim to infallibility. It 
claims inspiration in the sense in which every work under- 
taken at the instance of a divine prompting claims inspira- 
tion. But every work to which God prompts us, he does not 
guarantee against all error. St. Paul carefully distinguishes 
between what he believes that he says under divine guidance, 
and what he says only on his own judgment. Where is the 
evidence that any writer in Scripture claimed to write more 
completely from inspiration than St. Paul ? And the only result 
of taking a higher view of the inspiration of Scripture than 
Scripture itself warrants, is that those who do so, are tempted 
to ignore all the statements which make Scripture most attrac- 
tive and fascinating, and to substitute for the plain meaning a 
number of forced interpretations which no one, unless possessed 
by the desire to justify an unreal theory, could ever have thought 
of entertaining. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss MaBeL Rosinson has always been a pleasing writer, 
but her previous work has hardly prepared us for so strong 
a novel as Hovenden, V.C. The theme of the story she has 
chosen to tell—the sin of a pure-minded and honourable man 
who is tempted by an appeal to his nobler instincts rather 
than to his baser passions—is one which lends itself very 
readily to unwholesome sentimentality of treatment; but of 
such treatment there is no trace in Miss Robinson’s pages. 
In dealing with the central situation of the novel, she shows 
herself able to preserve the distinction, seldom made in real 
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life, and still.seldomer made in fiction, between legitimate 
sympathy with a wrong-doer tried beyond his power of re- 
sistance, and weak, casuistical apology for the wrong that has 
been done. The brave, simple-hearted young wearer of the 
Victoria Cross is brought to shame by a perversion of his in- 
stincts of tenderness and loyalty: had he been cast in a 
commoner and coarser mould, his life might have remained 
free from the sin that blotted it; but the sin once committed 
works out its natural results as inevitably as it would have 
done had it been a vulgar outbreak of selfish passion. Such 
handling of a complex and delicate moral situation is in 
the highest degree admirable, not because it is what 
zsthetic critics would scornfully characterise as “ edifying,” 
but because it is truthful,—because it represents with large 
and impartial, but not unsympathetic truth, certain per- 
manent facts of life. When Althea Rodriguez, with her 
sensuous Semitic nature, found that the crippled invalid had 
lost the charm possessed by the handsome young hero, and 
made the humiliating confession of her faithlessness, a less 
humble ‘and simple-minded man than Harry Hovenden would 
have seen at once that she had all along been unworthy 
of the love that he had given her, and the subsequent cata- 
strophe would have been averted. To a nature like his, 
however, such insight is impossible; and therefore, when he 
finds her crushed down into tke dust by the scoundrelly profli- 
gate for whom she has deserted him, he is conscious of an 
appeal that is not made merely to his pity, still less to his 
passion, but to his chivalrous love and loyalty. The crisis 
itself, with all its antecedents and consequences, has that 
character of inevitableness which Wordsworth esteemed so 
highly; and in virtue of it, Hovenden, V.C.,is a novel of 
much more than average attractiveness and power. We 
have confined our remarks to the relations of Hovenden 
and Althea, because to them everything else in the book 
is subsidiary. The other characters are well drawn and 
lifelike, but they are not elaborated, and as a work of art 
the story is made all the more effective by the concentration 
of the interest upon Harry Hovenden and the woman whose 
malign influence clouds, and all but wrecks, his life. 

Mr. Clark Russell has always been liberal in the matter of 
exciting incident ; butin My Danish Sweetheart he is positively 
lavish,—it might be said, prodigal. The action of the story 
occupies little more than a fortnight, and during that time 
the hero has experience of three wrecks, one mutiny, one 
alarm of fire, one death from natural causes, another from 
accident, and two by murder, not to mention various minor 
excitements which leave hardly a page without its record of 
anxiety or peril. The lifeboat in which Hugh Tregarthen 
goes out to the rescue of the ‘Annie’ is stoved in, and 
when the ‘Annie’ herself afterwards founders, he finds 
himself on a raft with a girl and her dying father for 
his only companions. He and the heroine are then taken 
up by a Deal lugger that is afterwards run down by 
the barque ‘The Light of the World,’ to which the young 
man and the now-orphaned girl are transferred. The 
Malay crew of the barque rise in mutiny, and murder 
the captain and mate; the three surviving Englishmen 
and their brave feminine companion escape in the long-boat ; 
and being finally rescued by a homeward-bound steamer, are 
brought back to England, where Tregarthen and Helga 
Nielson are married, and live happily ever afterwards. To the 
ordinary landsman, it seems that life at sea must necessarily 
provide less varied narrative material than life on land, just 
as to some people life in the country appears terribly mono- 
tonous when compared with life in town. “Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “one green field is like another green field;” and 
stay-at-home folk may have the same opinion about one 
hurricane or one mutiny; but that opinion will hardly survive 
a course of Mr. Clark Russell. In fertility of invention within 
the range circumscribed by a ship’s timbers he has not, nor 
has ever had, an equal; and his inventiveness is reinforced by 
a descriptive faculty which makes the thing described really 
visible. There is humour, too, in the book,—humour which 
has a laugh in it, the one thing in which contemporary fun is 
80 generally deficient ; and having said so much, it is needless 
to add that My Danish Sweetheart is a book to be enjoyed. 

Though Godiva Durleigh is described on its title-page as “a 
novel for girls,” there is no reason why it should not be read 
with pleasure by older persons who have found anything to 
suit them in Miss Doudney’s other books. It is by no means 





uninteresting as a story, and, like its predecessors, it is 
thoroughly wholesome and elevating in tone, its principal 
fault being a certain pervading sentimentalism which impairs 
the effect of reality, and is likely to irritate those readers who 
do not find in mere prettiness any sufficing compensation for 
lack of simple lifelikeness of portraiture and natural develop- 
ment of situation. To use an old-fashioned colloquial epithet, 
Godiva Durleigh is a terribly high-flown story. The heroine’s 
father, the journalistic philanthropist, is one of those people 
whose moral perfections manifest themselves in an altogether 
incredible manner ; and Godiva’s friend, the Rev. Amyot 
Douglas, is hardly less superfinely unreal. Godiva herself has 
rather more of ordinary human nature, but she is a very irri- 
tating young person. When her perfectly fiendish cousin Sybil 
pursues her with all kinds of deliberate cruelties, her capacities 
of forgiveness know no limit ; but when that noble young fellow, 
Rex Beresford, from whom she has received nothing but 
kindness, is foolish enough to be attracted for a time by the 
beautiful and heartless Belle Espinasse, Godiva treats him 
with a merciless severity which nothing less than absolute 
baseness could have deserved. Miss Doudney is also rather 
too liberal with those lucky accidents which, like pungent 
sauces, should only be used with sparing discrimination ; 
and, indeed, Godiva Durleigh is in various ways a faulty 
novel; but it has the compensating good qualities to which 
reference has been made, and they suffice to confer upon it a 
considerable measure of pleasantness. 

We cannot find anything to admire in Marriage up to Date 
—which is, by-the-way, a very stupid and meaningless title— 
though readers who like a story with plenty of “ go,” and who 
are not repelled by a combination of conventionality and 
melodrama, will find in its pages plenty to suit them. They 
will make the acquaintance of a vulgar and purse-proud 
American millionaire, whose most attractive possession is a 
wonderfully beautiful daughter,—a young lady whose refine- 
ment of nature is supposed to be on a par with her per- 
sonal charms, though it does not prevent her from allowing 
herself to be passionately embraced in an open carriage by a 
hotel acquaintance of a week’s standing. They will also have 
the honour of an introduction to an English Peer who, while 
paying his addresses to the indiscreet Nora, or rather, to the 
fortune which will relieve him from numerous embarrass- 
ments, seduces her cousin, Helen Marshall, characteristically 
described by Mr. Kevill-Davies as “a splendid-looking girl,” 
of “most attractive appearance, which perhaps did not suffer 
from the fact that it had a decided tendency to what is 
termed voluptuous.” Nora, however, will have nothing to 
say to Lord Lyttlecraft, because her affections have been 
won during that drive in the open carriage by his lordship’s 
younger brother, Mr. Walter Sherman. When Nora informs 
the irascible millionaire that she refuses to make him the 
father-in-law of an Earl, there is a domestic hurricane; and 
as immediately afterwards Mr. Cyrus Ludlow is found mur- 
dered, the daughter is taken into custody as his murderess 
and brought to trial, the jury returning the remarkable 
verdict of “ Guilty, but not responsible for her actions at the 
time.” Then the fair Helen, whose frailty in one respect 
seems rather inconsistent with her general faculty for taking 
care of herself, puts pressure on Lord Lyttlecraft, which 
brings him to the altar—or, rather, to the registry-office—and 
celebrates her return to respectability by an attempt to beggar 
the woman to whom she owes her all. Finally, of course, 
innocence is vindicated and villainy foiled, after the approved 
fashion of melodrama, and thus ends a very unedifying novel. 

Mrs. Newman has built an exceedingly bright and clever 
story on the insecure foundation of an obvious improbability ; 
and therefore Begun in Jest, though a decidedly able book, is 
very far from being faultless. Mabel Leith is a wealthy girl 
who, while by no means destitute of brains, is absolutely 
ignorant of the world that lies outside her little circle of 
fashionable acquaintance, and is, in the practical affairs of 
life, as helpless as most members of her ornamental rather 
than useful tribe. The natural result of her ignorance of life 
in general is ignorance of her own limitations in particular ; 
and when her friend and kinsman, Gerard Harcourt, lau ghingly 
expresses his conviction of her general incapacity for self- 
reliant endeavour, she determines to show him and everybody 
else that she is a much misunderstood and underrated person. 
She accordingly sets to work to obtain a situation as gove rness, 
and though she retains her true name, she intends and hopes 
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to sink her identity with the well-known heiress, and play the 
part of an impecunious Miss Leith, who is dependent for 
bread, butter, and apparel upon her ability to teach. 
Her first venture, which is described with real humour, 
is a ludicrous failure; but after her ignominious retreat from 
the presence of Mrs. Raynes and that detestable juvenile, 
Selina Jane, she has better fortune; and her sojourn in the 
house of her second employer, Mrs. Brandreth, is sufficiently 
prolonged to allow of her performance of the bright comedy 
which gives the novel its raison d’étre. Mrs. Brandreth 
receives as a visitor a relative on whom she is partially de- 
pendent, one Reginald St. Aubyn, who has made the acquaint- 
ance of Mabel’s sister Dorothy; and he brings with him as 
a fellow-guest the Gerard Harcourt whose mockery is sup- 
posed to have incited Mabel to demonstrate her independence 
and capability. Gerard happens to be the one person 
whom Mabel is specially anxious to avoid, for, as a matter of 
fact, her enterprise has not been altogether a whim, but 
partly a retreat, and he is the person from whom she has fled. 
She believes that he has given his heart to Dorothy, and is at 
the sam? time conscious that she herself entertains for him a 
feeling much warmer than that usually felt for a prospective 
brother-in-law. Mrs. Brandreth, on her side, suspects Mabel 
of an attempt to captivate the wealthy St. Aubyn, who is 
Dorothy’s real lover, while Mabel, and not her sister, is the true 
object of Harcourt’s rather injudiciously reticent affection. 
The tying and untying of this knot is managed by Mrs. Newman 
with ingenuity, grace, and humour; and those who want a 
story which is made light and entertaining by humour which 
is always fresh and refined, must head their library list with 
Begun in Jest. 


Mr. Frank Barrett knows how to construct and tell a story 
which will make people forget or ignore their usual bedtime, 
and though The Sin of Olga Zassoulich is not quite so exciting 
as one or two of its author’s previous books, it is a decidedly 
interesting and readable novel of its kind. We cannot, 
however, sympathise with Mr. Barrett’s obvious admiration for 
his heroine, whom we are evidently asked to regard not only as 
a very fascinating but as a very estimable young lady, who 
was sinned against rather than sinning. After very early 
youth, it is not easy to feel very much enthusiasm even for 
the most beautiful of Siberian prisoners, when we discover 
that her miseries have been due to participation in a colossal 
robbery, and that after her escape she is still ready to purchase 
comfort by prolonged deception of the husband who devotedly 
loves her. Much more satisfactory is her blind grandfather— 
though why Mr. Barrett deprived him of sight is somewhat 
of a mystery—for he is a fine, gentlemanly, thorough-bred 
scoundrel, who consistently lives up to his profession, and 
does not disturb us by fine feelings or beautiful moral senti- 
ments. As a “conveyor” of precious stones, he is in the 
highest rank of artists, and the coup by which he not only 
obtains Major Caldecott’s big diamond, but swindles his less 
brilliant accomplices of their share in the spoil, is nothing less 
than a masterpiece. There is no special literary charm in The 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich, but it is a brisk, readable novel. 


The Princess Mazaroff certainly cannot be described as a 
pleasant or attractive book. Like the novel just noticed, it 
has a Russian heroine—Russians seem to be rather in fashion 
jast now—and the Princess is a good deal more objectionable 
than Olga Zassoulich. Bad as she is, however, we think she 
compares favourably with the contemptible coward of an 
Englishman whom Mr. Hatton has chosen as his hero,—a per- 
son who is not punished one whit too severely for his miserable 
poltroonery by being tried for, and very nearly convicted of, 
the murder of the woman whose crowning folly has been the 
bestowal of her love upon an object so utterly unworthy of it. 
Through nine-tenths of the book we search in vain for any 
trace of the imaginative or literary power which sometimes 
partially atones for general unpleasantness; but it would be 
unjust to deny a certain rude vigour and pathos to the 
chapter in which John Tremont perjures himself to save the 
friend whom he sees being relentlessly done to death by the 
perjury of others. The style of The Princess Mazaroff never 
rises to distinction, and is not infrequently characterised by a 
slipshod carelessness which we do not expect from a writer of 
Mr. Hatton’s literary experience. 








SAMUEL PALMER.* 


At first sight it might seem that this volume appeals primarily 
to artists, and to the personal friends of the painter and etcher 
Samuel Palmer; but when we close the book, we feel that 
there are few persons who will not be the better for reading 
the record of one whose life was lived nobly and conscientiously, 
and whose high standard of Art was never for an instant 
abandoned in order to enrich himself or to pander to the 
public taste. Even if Palmer had not at last achieved fame, 
at least among those who know the true value of the word, and 
who have recognised him as one of our few really great English 
painters and etchers, the record of his extraordinary patience, 
his loving study of Nature, his humility before this teacher, 
his kindliness of disposition and his originality of thought 
would have made us give a hearty welcome to this Life, in 
spite of a few failures in its literary form, and its somewhat 
too great length. 

Samuel Palmer was born in 1805. His father was a book- 
seller living in Surrey Square, in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and, though claiming kindred with Richard 
Hooker, was himself a religious, simple-minded Baptist. While 
greatly appreciating a literary education, he was somewhat un- 
certain as to the form it should take with regard to his eldest 
son, for though he sent him to Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
soon took him away again when he discovered his taste for 
drawing. Keeping him at home, he permitted him to dabble too 
early in Art, without any proper or severe training; neverthe- 
less, he allowed him to read to his heart’s content, and helped 
to lay the foundation of the artist’s passion for Milton, Cowper, 
and other classical authors. This solitude naturally increased 
the boy’s already too sensitive nature, which school-life would 
have blunted; indeed, it might probably have saved him, 
physically and mentally, much suffering in after-life. But this 
is idle speculation, and a great deal of his father’s teaching bore 
fruit. Every day a portion of the Scriptures was learnt by 
heart, and this precept repeated, “Custom is the plague of 
wise men and the idol of fools;” and never was lesson more 
taken to heart, for of all the influences which may have 
affected this artist, certainly “custom” was never one of 
them. His mother’s death, when he was but thirteen years 
old, caused him intense suffering, and this almost abnormal 
sensibility never left him, nearly crushing him when death 
bereaved him of two of his own children. At fourteen he had 
the pleasure of exhibiting and selling a picture, an event 
which must have pleased his father, and confirmed him in his 
line of action, but which served only to bewilder the artistic 
outlook of the boy, who soon began “to flounder into the 
deep waters of his profession,” getting friendly advice from 
Stothard, but no real training. It is wonderful that Palmer 
ever recovered from these early mistakes; but at last a friend- 
ship formed with the courageous artist, J obn Linnel, was his 
salvation, for through bim he was introduced to Varley 
and Mulready, and this last impressed upon him the meaning 
of the words “ patience” and “ accuracy.” 


Then came, what was perhaps the turning-point of his life, 
the acquaintance with that strange genius who so much in- 
fluenced his friends as to blind many of them to his eccen- 
tricities. One day in October, 1824, Linnel took his young 
friend to see Blake, and Samuel Palmer records as follows,— 
(through all his life he indefatigably wrote down his thoughts 
and doings) :— 

“ We found him lame in bed, of a scalded foot (or leg). There, 
not inactive, though sixty years old, but hard-working on a bed 
covered with books, sat he up like one of the Antique Patriarchs 
or a dying Michael Angelo. Thus and there was he making, in 
the leaves of a great book (folio), the sublimest designs from his 
(not superior) Dante. He said he began them with fear and 
trembling. Isaid: ‘Oh! I have enough of fear and trembling. 
—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ you’ll do.’” 

Henceforth Palmer became one of Blake’s staunchest ad- 
mirers, not even hesitating to call him the equal of Michael 
Angelo! However, nothing but good resulted from this 
acquaintance with Blake and his circle, for at last it set 
Palmer on the right road, and, instead of floundering, he 
began to study the great masters, constantly repeating ” 
himself the advice given to him, “Look at Albert Durer. 
With Blake’s help, he enters into the Dreamland of Art, never 
more to lose hold of the poetry he there imbibed, so that 


By A. H. 
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what he somewhere says of his teacher is applicable to himself. 
“ He saw everything through Art, and in matters beyond its 
range exalted it from a witness into a judge.” In “the House 
of the Interpreter,” as his disciples called Blake’s humble 
dwelling, Palmer met such men as Richmond, Calvert, Finch, 
and others ; and these soon formed a coterie, calling themselves 
“The Ancients,” holding monthly meetings, and having for 
their motto, “Poetry and Sentiment.” All were full of 
enthusiasm, originality, and talent, which the world’s neglect 
never daunted and the world’s praise never spoiled. About 
this time, Palmer and his father removed to a cottage at 
Shoreham, in Kent, and here, during seven years of congenial 
work, “the Ancients” would pay them periodical visits, 
tramping many a mile by day and night with young Palmer, 
watching the smiles and tears of their mistress Nature, and 
serving her with untiring devotion. This Shoreham period is 
full of hope; the future appeared glorious, and the present 
intensely interesting, for Palmer was looking “hard, long, 
and continually ” at what he called “ real landscape,” showing 
a predilection for sheep, twilight, cornfields, and church 
spires, the pious Baptist’s son having now become a staunch 
Churchman. 

In 1833, Samuel Palmer returned to London, apparently 
without his father, but constant work was enlivened by occa- 
sional visits to Devonshire and Cornwall, alone or with one of 
“the Ancients.” We read in Richard Redgrave’s Life, a 
description of his first meeting with Palmer, when he and 
Cope were sitting by the fire in a Welsh inn one pouring wet 
day. Suddenly “ they saw a figure approaching the inn door, 
very wet and very strangely clothed; they first took him for 
a pedlar, but the pedlar turned out to be a painter ; his wares, 
pack, &c., were arrangements devised by himself for storing 
his whole painting apparatus, clothes, necessaries of travel, 
upon his own person!” In the matter of clothes, all through 
his life Palmer protested against custom, and his son gives us 
several amusing stories on this subject. The present writer 
knew a young lady to whom he promised one of his best 
etchings if she would get five others of her sex to leave off 
stays! Such a bribe would certainly have induced many to 
become members of the Rational Dress Society, had it then 
existed. 

Want of space forbids us to do more than note the chief 
events that followed; his happy marriage with the artist’s 
daughter, Hannah Linnel, herself an artist; his two- 
years’ residence with her in Italy, where both worked cease- 
lessly, he from Nature, whilst she copied old masters; his 
return to London and struggles with poverty, when lessons 
had of necessity to be given, for his oil pictures would not sell, 
and so from force of circumstance he gave up oils for water- 
colours. In 1840, he writes :—‘ Supposing lessons stop, and 
nothing more is earned—avoid snuff, two candles, sugar in 
tea, waste of butter and soap, but it is more difficult at present 
to get than to save. Query: Go into the country for one 
month and make little drawings for sale.” Buc perseverance 
won the day; in 1843 he wus elected Associate of the Old 
Society of Water-Colours (of which he became member in 
1854), and henceforth his slowly rising reputation saved him 
from the terrible alternative of making little drawings for 
sale. All who remember his splendid series of Miltonic water- 
colours, executed for Mr. Valpy, and exhibited at South Ken- 
sington Museum, can be in no doubt as to his right to be 
called a great colourist. 

The rest of his life may be summed up in two words, “ hard 
work,” with few events, save the removal from London to High. 
Ashes, on Leith Hill, for the sake of his eldest son’s health 
But country air could not save him, and his death was a 
crushing blow to the father (as had previously been the loss 
of a little daughter); indeed, he never recovered from it, but 
became a changed man, in spite of the depth of a religious 
faith which taught him resignation. From this period he 
threw himself more into the art of etching, especially after 
his retirement to Furze Hill, not far from Red Hill Junction, 
2 lovely situation 400 ft. above the sea, where he could enjoy 
the view and the quiet, and where he could now afford to pore 
over his copper-plates, his acids, and his etching-needles, and 
with patient care unravel the mysteries of this fascinating art. 
Here he died in May, 1881, working hard to the end, leaving a 
stainless memory, and possessing, as he says of some one 
else, “a symmetrical soul, a thing very beautiful and very rare.” 








to save others the trouble of reading the book, but to incite 
them to do so, for we cannot quote Palmer’s many wise 
and pithy remarks on life and art. He had a passion for 
literature at a time when many artists thought art enough 
without much cultivation of the mind, not recognising that 
the true urtist, like the true poet, should be a prophet, enter- 
ing deeply into the heart of things, and, in order to do this, 
that his own intellectual powers must be cultivated to the 
utmost. It is not enough to produce pictures—there are 
already too many in the world—but what is required from 
painters is the revelation of new and original thought. 

As Samuel Palmer’s permanent fame will, we think, be greatly 
heightened by, if it does not rest chiefly upon, bis etchings 
(though only thirteen in number), it may be well to say a few 
words about this art of which the public knows so little, that 
any scribble in pen-and-ink is called an etching. Now, how- 
ever, that we have a Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, with 
its famous President, Seymour Haden, we may hope for a 
better appreciation of this great art, an art practised by 
Albert Diirer, Rembrandt, Meryon, Turner, and many other 
great men; an art capable of giving us the first inspiration 
of the artist’s mind, as well as his mature thought, but which 
is eminently capable also of betraying his weakness; for, as 
Mr. Hamerton says—himself a friend and correspondent of 
Palmer—“ the art of etching has no mechanical attractive- 
ness. If an etching has no meaning, it can interest nobody.” 

Samuel Palmer belonged to the time when etching was still 

wholly the artist’s work with his needle, and not a conjunction 
of artist and printer; for him it was the best exponent of the 
artist-author’s thought. His soul was vexed by retroussage, 
which he looked upon as a mean substitute for real work. 
“ Sometimes,” says he, “it has been very effective, but in most 
instances is as inferior to linear as to become quite another 
art; but then,” he adds in gentle irony, “as it produces effect 
quite as satisfactory to the public eye in about one-fifth of the 
time, it beats linear etching out of the market.” Out of the 
‘‘ market,” perhaps, but not, let us hope, out of the realm of Art. 
The writer has before him one of Palmer’s beautiful etchings, 
called “The Early Ploughman.” Any one who compares 1t 
with many a modern etching will see why the old artist 
mourned, and will the better be enabled to appreciate the 
value of the true etched line, capable of throwing its tiny 
shadow on the paper, as against the effective smudge which 
may, and often does, hide incompetent knowledge. This 
etching shows us Dawn lifting the curtain of Night, and 
flinging the promise of a lovely day on many a soft cloud 
above. Below this light we get the dark hill, the distant rocks, 
the bridge-spanned stream, and upon the other side the stately 
cypresses, which somehow remind us of Milton, whilst in the 
foreground there is the ploughman with his team of oxen, and 
further back a woman bearing a pitcher of water upon her 
head. The whole is exquisitely proportioned, and worked out 
with consummate skill and thought; even the flight of birds 
helps out the movement of the awakening day, though every 
detail is subordinate to the central idea. As we gaze, 
the picture seems to us to be full of colour, such subtle magic 
can the poet’s mind evoke when allied to the cunning hand of 
a master-etcher. 
But we must leave the subject, hoping that some of our 
enthusiasm for the artist will be transferred to the reader, and 
we cannot do better than close this notice with Mr. Hamerton’s 
words about the subject of it:—‘ As for the thoughts he has 
to express, they are pure poetry, and come to him from the 
rich realm of the imagination which the poets only can find at 
all, and which they find everywhere.” 





THE PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING.* 


Amonc those who during the past half-century have largely 
contributed to raise bibliography, if not, as some of its enthu- 
siastic devotees say, to the rank of an exact science, at least 
to a position—as an important branch of the history of litera- 
ture, and therefore of human progress—much higher than that 
which the ponderously lively but inexact works of Dr. Dibdin 
and his followers had caused it to occupy, the name of the late 
William Blades must always take a foremost place. It is 
hardly too much to say that to him we owe all that we 
really know of Caxton, and of the introduction of the art 
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of printing into this island. For in the two sump- 
tuous quartos devoted to the life and works of the father of 
English printing, which he gave to the world in 1861-63, and 
in one or two supplementary volumes and papers, he com- 
pletely reconstructed Caxton’s biography, not only adding 
considerably to the facts already known, but, what is even 
more important, clearing away the mass of rubbish and false- 
hood which during three centuries had accumulated round his 
name. Himself a practical printer, Mr. Blades devoted him- 
self after the manner of Henry Bradshaw, but with a technical 
knowledge of typography which was wanting in the Cambridge 
librarian, to the dissection of the books printed by or attributed 
to Caxton. By a careful and lengthened examination of the 
types, and a comparison of them with those of contemporary 
printers on the Continent, he arrived at the almost certain 
conclusion that the first book printed in the English language 
—The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy—was the production of 
Colard Mansion, of Bruges, in 1474-75, and that it was from 
the same printer that Caxton personally learned the art which 
he shortly afterwards introduced into his native country. 
Having traced the the life of Caxton until he had set up his 
printing-house in Westminster, Mr. Blades gave an exhaustive 
study to the books printed by his hero. His method is 
described by Mr. Reed in the volume before us :— 

“He personally inspected no fewer than four hundred and fifty 
Caxtons in different libraries, collating, comparing, and classifying 
them as he went along. His printer’s instinct at once found the 
key to the study. ..... He subjected each book to a searching 
typographical examination, and classified it according to its types. 
He made the whole work and method of the primitive little 
printing-house at the ‘Red Pale’ live before our eyes; we saw 
when type 1 came to an end, and when type 2 appeared; we 
found the ingenious craftsman, when type 2 was wearing 
out, trimming it with his graver, and creating type 2* 
out of its ruins. We watched the career of each type, from 
the moment it was cast in its rough mould, till the day 
when, worn out and discarded, it passed into strange hands, 
and finally vanished. Meanwhile each book, as it came up, fell 
into its proper class. The year of undated books was fixed by 
the evidence of their dated companions; and the relative 
order in a single year was often determined by the observation of 
some typographical detail, visible only to the eye of the expert, 
which clearly marked off one stage in the printer’s habits from 
another...... This manner of dealing with the subject marked 
a new epoch in bibliography, and disposed finally of the lax 
methods of the old school.” 

It is on his Life of Caxton, and his studies on the productions 
of our first printer, that Mr. Blades’s reputation as a man of 
letters and a bibliographer must rest. Yet he wrote much 
also that was not without interest at the time, and some things 
that are of realvalue. His biographer has enumerated twenty- 
two volumes and pamphlets published by Mr. Blades, and 
sixty-three articles contributed to the Atheneum, Macmillan, 


the Bookworm, the Printer’s Register, and other periodicals, 


between 1860 and 1890, and though most of these are merely 
pieces de circonstance, there are a few which we should be glad 
to see collected in a permanent form. 


The book before us, left unfinished at its author’s death, has 
certainly caused us some disappointment. Its quaint title, 
harmonising with the quaintly humorous tone which charac- 
terised Mr. Blades’s conversation, led us to expect something 
that would at once inform and entertain us, where we should 
find bibliographical lore, and the clearing away, as only one 
who combines the practical printer with the bibliophile can ever 
hope to clear away, some of the clouds which envelop the origin 
and history of typography. 

As the title of Mr. Blades’s book will probably puzzle most 
readers, we will let the author explain its motif for himself :— 

“The Pentateuch of Printing is not so fanciful a title for the 
present book as might at first sight appear. There is a self- 
evident analogy between the Genesis of the World and the Genesis 
of Printing. The spread of Typography is not inaptly typified by 
an Exodus ; while the laws promulgated in Leviticus have a plain 
parallel in idea with the laws and observances necessary to be 
followed in making a book. Numbers certainly is not so directly 
suggestive of the many great names which figure upon the 
Printers’ Roll of Honour; but Deuteronomy at once suggests, by 
its very signification, the second birth and reinforcement of the 
vital conditions of Printing introduced by the steam-machine. 
No subject is now-a-days complete without a knowledge of what 
specialists have previously written upon it, and the public 
generally are certain to form their opinions upon the published 
statements of the best Judges.” 

But upon none of these subjects does this volume throw 
any new light, nor, except perhaps in the first and fifth 
chapters—those which treat on “The Origin of Printing” 
and “The Invention and Early History of the Steam- 





Machine ”—is the information given anything but of the 
most superficial and meagre character, being, in fact, little 
more than a mere compilation from well-known and easily 
accessible books, and not made with as much judgment 
and skill as we should expect. Latin names of the towns: 
frequently seen on the title-pages of early books, are, as the 
author remarks, extremely puzzling to young bibliographers, 
and accordingly Mr. Blades gives a list of those which he con- 
siders most likely to be met with, “omitting the names which are 
nearly the same in the Latin and native spelling.’ But we fail 
to see the utility of a list containing such names as Antverpia, 
Florentia, and Venetie, which can hardly puzzle any one, 
and omitting those cruces, not only to young bibliographers 
but to old men of letters, Hanovie (Hanau), Monachum 
(Munich), Colonia Allobrogum (Geneva), and Ticinum (Pavia), 
which we see every day translated not only in catalogues, but 
in books and articles which pretend to be literature, as 
Hanover, Monaco, Cologne, and Ticino. Nor is it easy to say 
to whom the list of “authors who by their works are entitled 
to be called Judges,” can be found useful. The merest 
tyro in bibliography knows at least the names and the 
general subject-matter of the works of Panzer and Hain, 
while to one who is ignorant of this, the mere abbreviated 
titles, Annales Typographict of the one, and Repertorium 
Bibliographicum of the other, afford absolutely no informa- 
tion; while a list of “Judges” which makes no mention of 
the name of Maittaire, and gives as “the best-known bio- 
graphy of the Stephens,” the book of A. J. Bernard, and 
omits that of Renouard, can hardly be accepted as authorita- 
tive. It is, however, only fair to the author to remember that 
he left the book at his death unfinished, and that had he lived, 
he would no doubt have improved it in many particulars. 

But though we cannot think the book altogether worthy 
either of its author or of its subject, Mr. Blades’s remarks on 
the inventors and invention of printing, which are just now 
matters of most acrimonious controversy,are deserving of atten- 
tion, and from his practical knowledge of the subject, and his 
careful study of so many early printed books, should carry 
much weight. After remarking on the unrestrained abuse 
and the attribution of base motives in which Dr. Van der 
Linde, in support of the claims of Gutenberg, and Mr. Hessels, 
on the side of Coster, indulge, Mr. Blades gives us solid 
reasons, from the point of view of the practical printer, for 
concluding that Holland was the birthplace of the Donatuses, 
and that they were not only prior in date but gave the 
starting idea to the Mayence school of printers. He writes :— 

“To any one practically acquainted with type-printing, it is 
very difficult to believe that the early Netherland books, say the 
Colard Mansions and the Veldeners, could have been produced by 
men. who had learnt to print from disciples of the Gutenberg 
School. The books of Ulric Zell of Cologne show, typographically 
speaking, ways of working superior to and differing from the books 
of Caxton and Mansion; and it is against all probability that the 
Netherland printers, after learning their art in such a school, 
would, upon returning to their own country, have adopted customs 
and. habits of printing belonging to an early and imperfect state 
of the art, which they could never have seen in the workshops of 
their instructors.” 

The chapter on “The Steam Printing-Machine” will probably 
be of more interest to the printer than to the bibliophile. One 
of its main objects is to vindicate—and, as we think, success- 
fully—the claim of Nicholson to be the inventor, a claim 
maintained by our author in a series of articles in the 
Printer’s Register in 1883, 1884, and 1885, in opposition to Herr 
Goebel, who attributed the whole honour of the invention to 
the German, Koenig. 

The book is well, and in general carefully printed, though the 
proofs should have been corrected and the author’s manuscript 
revised by some one thoroughly acquainted with the subject- 
matter. ‘“ Operinus” (both in text and index) for Oporinus, 
“ Marte” and “Moel” for (we suppose) Martens and 
Morel, “ Bassanio” for Bassano, “ Heylin” more than once 
for Heynlin, are misprints which we do not expect in a 
bibliographical work. The statements that Dolet was a Paris 
printer, that Vindelin printed at Spire, that “so important 
were the Greek authors which Robert Estienne for the first 
time collected and printed that the publication of these classics 
may be almost said to have begun with him,” are slips which 
we find it difficult to account for in the author’s manuscript, 
but which we may be certain he would have noticed and 
corrected before the book was given to the world. . 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are of very various 
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degrees of merit and demerit. Those which seem to have been 
designed for the book are equally poor in design and execution. 
The fac-similes of the types of early printed books are ex- 
cellent. Of the other fac-similes, we have our old friends, St. 
Christopher, a playing-card of the fifteenth century, and the 
marks of Ascensius and John Day, which seem indispensable 
concomitants of works on early printing. The medal of 
Aldus, the bas-relief from the entablature in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, of Caxton examining a proof-sheet, 
the portrait of Plantin, and the view of the delightful Plantin 
Museum, are less hackneyed, and will be welcome to all who 
are interested in books and printers. 

The editor has prefixed to the volume an interesting memoir 
of Mr. Blades, and a useful bibliography of his published 
works, fugitive pieces, and contributions to periodicals. 





BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE.* 


WHEN we open Mr. Shorthouse’s book after a somewhat dis- 
cursive perusal of modern fiction, we feel at once that we have 
reached a purer atmosphere, and we compose ourselves to its 
study with a sense of exquisite relief. We are even tempted 
to compare our sensation remotely with that which Dante 
must have felt when, issuing from the tortuous cave which led 
up from the under-world, hecame upon the flat, open shore 
which lay about the foot of the hill of Purgatory; when he 
stood once more in the upper air, and saw the stars and the 
struggling dawn, and recognised the far-off quivering of the 
sea. Than this, there is in the whole range of literature no 
more perfectly conveyed sensation of relief. We cannot, how- 
ever, so far dignify or execrate the run of modern novels as 
to compare the reading of them to a passage through 
Dante’s Inferno, packed with sinners though they often 
are; but we may much more fitly connect Mr. Short- 
house’s latest work with a vision of Purgatory, seeing that 
its lesson is of suffering and the expiation of sin. We may 
pursue the comparison yet further. Dante never forces upon 
us a sense or feeling of what he describes more vividly, than 
when he appeals, as he so constantly does, to the imagery of 
Nature to aid him in conveying an impression or idea; while 
readers of Mr. Shorthouse’s romances will know how the whole 
pulse of the natural world seems to beat in unison with the 
emotions of his characters. This is very noticeable, perhaps 
almost too reiteratedly noticeable, in Blanche, Lady Falaise, 
where no crisis in the life of the hero or heroine, no meeting, 
no parting, no sorrow, no sensation, no catastrophe, but has 
its accompaniment in the exquisitely described phases of 
Nature ;—and not in Nature alone, but in the descriptions of 
“that instinctive and unpremeditated art which is the mere 
result and reflex of ages of human life,” and which has, Mr. 
Shorthouse says, “a oneness with holy if vague emotion.” 
Beautiful in conception and language as are these often- 
repeated pictures of ancient architectural buildings, whether 
they are antique churches or quaint drawing-rooms which serve 
as setting for the persons of his tale, there is perhaps, in their 
repetition, too much call made upon our “ vague emotions ” to 
suit the majority of readers whose emotions are wont to be 
more definitely aroused. But Mr. Shorthouse does not write 
for the majority; and having said this, we have said all we 
can in adverse criticism on his present work. 

The lesson which is spoken of as being contained in it sets 
forth “the deceitfulness of sin, and the pitiless insistance 
with which it exacts its payment to the full.” It shows also, 
as we understand it, in the character and sufferings of the 
heroine, that it is a prerogative of the higher nature to work 
out the redemption of the lower; to take the burden of its 
sins upon it, and to expiate them by suffering, as is typified 
in the supreme sacrifice on Calvary. The contrast of the two 
chief characters of the story as they are conceived, and as 
they illustrate this truth, is well worth studying. In Blanche 
Boteraux we have before us a noble, lofty nature, whose sin of 
pride, so bitterly repented of in after-years, seems hardly more 
than the temporary outcome of her inherent nobility. She is 
thus spoken of and described soon after her appearance in her 
father’s country parish :— 

“*Mad with pride, I call her,’ said Mrs. Wike, the church- 
warden’s wife ; ‘nothing is good enough for her. I believe she 


despises her own father. I watched her during the Absalom 
Sermon on Sunday week.’ But Mrs. Churchwarden Wike was 
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wrong. Blanche Boteraux was not mad, at any rate not at that 
time; she was only suffering from that most commonplace of 
complaints—the inability to reconcile a lofty ideal with the 
tedious surroundings of everyday life. Inheriting from her 
mother a passionate, sacrificial spirit, and from her father her 
beauty of form, and a certain sympathy with aristocratic instincts, 
of which last tendency she was probably unconscious, though it 
made her walk more difficult through the world’s low places, and 
having, in her school-days, and especially during her residence at 
Neufchatel, imbibed the boldest aspirations of Christian Socialism, 
the petty needs and incidents of village life, and the formal 
maxims of an antique theology, appeared to her infinitely poor 
and mean. She failed to grasp the link, if there be such an one, 
that unites the daily action, the little paltry deed, with the vast 
result of perfect redemption and salvation of therace. She might 
be thought of as perpetually waiting for the injunction of the 
Prophet to do some great thing; consequently she did nothing, 
and, doing nothing, and uprooted from familiar and congenial 
soil, she was unhappy.” 

And further :— 

“She, with a passionate yearning for what she thought was 
self-denial, but which, as likely as not, was but the outcome of a 
profound selfishness; passionately refusing everything that other 
people seemed to like; earnestly desiring, without thought of self 
so far as she knew self, to follow in her mother’s footsteps, to 
walk in the teaching of that school in which she had been brought 
up, to raise the poor, to succour the needy, with the Divine aid to 
suffer and to feel.” 

She chafes under the old-fashioned, easy, and comfortable 
administration which commends itself so exactly to the tastes 
and opinions of rector and parishioners, and does nothing. 
She despises the aristocratic optimism of young Lord Falaise, 
who, some months after her settling down, comes to live in 
her father’s house, to read with him before going to Oxford, 
and who isa refined creation of Mr. Shorthouse’s own particular 
genius, the embodiment of all the aristocratic virtues of a line 
of ancestors which reaches down from the Conquest, and is 
“the noblest and most chivalrous gentleman in the world,” as 
his wife afterwards describes him. 

Then Paul Damerle comes on the seene—the famed preacher, 
the unwearied worker among the poor, the embodiment of her 
ideal—and a new impulse is given to her life. When Damerle 
leaves the rectory after a brief visit, we know what will 
happen :— 

“In love with Paul Damerle, in the vulgar sense of the phrase, 
it scarcely needs to say she was not. Indeed, it is more than 
doubtful whether she ever saw the real Paul Damerle at all. 
What she saw was a creature of her own fancy, of her own 
spiritual need, of the guiding instinct of her life. Yet, though 
to speak of her as in any vulgar sense in love with Damerle were 
ridiculous and even libellous, the absorption of her nature into 
his, the attraction of her spirit towards the ideal which she asso- 
ciated with his presence and action, was more imperative and 
complete than any ordinary attraction could possibly be. It 
seemed to her young consciousness that she had found the com- 
plement and answer to all incompleteness and want, to all the 
questionings, to all the inadequateness of life; and when nothing 
happened, nothing followed upon this glorious dawn and promise 
of a pledged future, rich in blessings more to others than to her- 
self, there settled down upon Blanche’s life, at the rectory, a dull- 
ness, if not a darkness, that might be felt. Yet, true to the 
guiding instinct even under the shadow of death, she evidently 
set her face towards that goal which had been revealed to her as 
the end of life—the goal of self-denial and of sacrifice. When 
Heaven’s light has been revealed for a moment, it is not easy to 
sink back into the paltry half-tints of commonplace existence.” 

When he returns and they become engaged, it is in the same 
spirit of consecration to work and self-sacrifice, made blessed 
by his love, that she looks forward to her life,—a life looked 
forward to with the greatest longing, because he describes it 
as one necessarily of deprivation and self-denial. Her unde- 
served happiness is beyond her deserts, and she can hardly 
credit it. Thus she writes :— 

“«Tt makes me tremble to think how perfectly what I wished 
and what I planned has been given to me. How often are we 
told that God sees not as we see, and that what we ignorantly 
wish for, He, in mercy, withholds. But everything that I 
wished for, everything that I felt to be the highest and the 
best, is mine: given me in the most surprising, the most un- 
looked-for way. What can I do to deserve such gracious treatment ? 
How can I possibly live so as not to discredit it? Some plentiful 
harvest, some great future (it seems impossible, nay faithless, to 
doubt) must be intended when such blessing is given now.’ ” 

She dimly feels a frightened sense of her own unworthi- 
ness, and when in the course of time she finds herself 
deserted and thrown back on herself, this ripens at once 
into an overpowering conviction of her own guilt as out- 
weighing and being the cause of her lover’s fall; and in her 
“genius for martyrdom,” she clings to this conviction 
throughout her life with an insistancy which becomes mad- 
ness, and does not cease till the sacrifice is complete and—as 
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we learn through one of those glimpses into the unseen and 
unknown which we expect from Mr. Shorthouse—is accepted. 
Damerle’s character is more complex, and not a pleasant one 
to dwell upon. He stands on a lower moral level. He is 
described as a man of wide culture and deep learning; more 
capable and apt to appropriate and utilise the thoughts, 
feelings, and sayings of others than to originate; as having 
no depth of nature, centred in himself and his mission, seeing 
himself always through the eyes and opinions of others. His 
nature is intensely dramatic. He is not a hypocrite, we are 
told, for “whatever he felt at the moment, he really felt ;” 
but, as he said of himself in his strange letter of confession 
to Lord Falaise, he is at the mercy of “the exuberance of an 
unrestrained imagination.” He is therefore borne along by 
the current of his impulses, and hitherto escaping ship- 
wreck, is inclined to consider himself the favourite of 
heaven. There is in him no moral purpose, nothing which 
shall be strong enough to resist temptation when it comes. 
In his preaching and conversation he is eloquent and fer- 
vent; he describes himself as being carried on by a power 
beyond him, and we feel him indeed capable of embodying 
infinite moral possibilities. No greater contrast could be 
imagined than that between such a one and Lord Falaise, the 
steadfast, reliable, and perfect knight, whose horizon, however, 
is not limitless, but bounded by a sense of what it becomes him, 
a descendant of his illustrious race, to do and to be. We can 
see that Blanche would, in her state of mind, be drawn 
to the one, and that she would be disturbed that she could not 
despise the other. This is well shown in the very striking 
chapter which tells of Damerle’s first arrival at the rectory. 
That Damerle should sink to the depths of meanness and 
degradation he does, seems to us hardly true to nature. 
Perhaps the tale required it to show forth the steadfast, serene 
perfection of Lord Falaise, and the expiation which, illustrating 
the motto of the book, was a fiery law from the right hand of 
the Lord for one of his saints. 





MR. LANG’S “ ANGLING SKETCHES.” * 

Mr. Lane begins his charming little volume with a chapter 
which he entitles “Confessions of a Duffer.” These, we 
imagine, are not unlike other confessions which most of us 
make, sincere, but not intended to be transferred from the 
first person to the second. Indeed, there is quite enough detail 
about them to show that if the writer fails, it is not from want 
of knowledge. He knows the better things, and even follows 
them, and if he does not attain, it is because Nature has not 
given him the dexterity, we should say, the ambidexterity, 
that the angler needs. For the lack of this, neither practice 
nor experience nor enthusiasm can make up. The writer of 
this notice was well acquainted with a veteran of the craft— 
not unknown to literary fame under the nom-de-plume of 
“ Sixty-One ”—who knew everything that was to be known 
about fishing, and who simply lived for it, all other things 
being mere distractions to him, and yet could never throw a 
fly decently, or even handle a fish skilfully. He had not the 
“use of his hands;” it was the same want that has some- 
times hindered a man of brilliant imagination and vast 
scientific attainments from being a great chemist,—he 
could not “manipulate.” But, after all, we may be taking 
Mr. Lang in this matter too seriously. Very likely he is 
more skilful than he makes out. Anyhow, he has the better 
part which raises angling—as all true anglers at least devoutly 
believe—above all other forms of sport, the passion for Nature, 
for the greenery of spring and full glory of summer, the 
babbling mountain brook leaping from rock-pool to rock-pool ; 
the Lowland stream, where in crystal depths viridem distinguit 
glarea muscum, the loch rippled with a warm breeze from 
the West. 


Mr. Lang’s second chapter is “ A Border Boyhood,” full of 
pleasant recollections, of the first trout, of the first pang of 
jealousy at another’s better success—the first and also the 
last, for Mr. Lang, happiest of men, is not discontented at 
the success of others—and after-days, worthy to be remem- 
bered, in Ettrick and Tweed and St. Mary’s Loch and Meggat 
Water. He gives a doleful account of the present condition 
of the Border streams, and, indeed, of all the Lowland 
waters. Of course there are preserved places where sport 
may still be had, but “free fishing, by the constitution of 
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the universe,” must end in bad fishing or no fishing at all; 
and then, besides the crowd of anglers which swarms by 
every stream, even those remote from railways, there are the 
towns and the factories to poison the fish that may have 
escaped from net and rod. 

The large lakes are, indeed, still left, not wholly depopulated. 
Mr. Lang gives his third chapter to “ Loch Awe,” and Loch 
Awe, though not, as he warns us, what it was when Mr. Colqu- 
houn described it sixty years ago, still holds fish, the lordly 
salmon, the huge salmo ferox, and, for those who want returns 
a little quicker than angling for these great prizes is likely to 
give, fair-sized trout. If the angler cannot catch fish, he can, 
it seems, hear stories from the boatmen. In such diversion, 
Mr. Lang, always on the watch for materials for his study of 
comparative folk-lore, seems to have found refuge when the 
trout were unkind. And if the fisherman has a purse suffi- 
ciently deep, and a holiday sufficiently prolonged, he can go 
further afield. There are streams and lochs in Sutherland 
and Caithness and the Outer Hebrides where the tourist 
comes not, or comes rare and unfrequent. It is not quite 
true that in a Sutherland loch the “expert is no better 
than the duffer.” There may not be much odds between 
them, if they fish from a boat with a skilful gillie, and a 
steady breeze blowing behind. But put them on the shore— 
and one of the delights of these regions is the trying of 
new lochs where no boat is to be got—or match them ona 
calm day, and the expert makes good his superiority. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter, from the angler’s 
point of view, in Mr. Lang’s book, is that on “ Loch Fishing.’” 
Here there are some curious, even exciting experiences. The 
story of how our author fished “ Little Loch Beg,” as he calls it, 
how he found that the trout fooled him on the clear side, where, 
if hooked, they could be secured, and that they meant busi- 
ness on the weedy side, where it was almost impossible to land 
them, stirs an angler’s heart as he reads. We should like to 
try our luck over that belt of water-lilies, if we could be told, 
in the strictest confidence, the real name of this tantalising 
piece of water. On these dreary days, when rods and fly- 
books are laid up in ordinary, the angler who would fain see 
burn-side and loch-side with fancy’s eye, cannot do better than 
read Mr. Lang’s Sketches. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Portfolio, 1891. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. (Seeley and 
Co.)—The yearly volume of the Portfolio is introduced, so to 
speak, by a fine title-page, after one designed by Holbein for the 
works of Erasmus. (It is taken, it may be seen, from the rare 
wood-engraving.) The frontispiece is a fine etching by M. Dujardin, 
after Velasquez’s full-length portrait of Admiral Pulido Pareja. 
Among the contents, the most important is the series of articles 
on “The Present State of the Fine Arts in France,” by the 
editor, than whom it would not be possible to find a more com- 
petent authority. This has been noticed more than once during 
the year, and we hope to have an opportunity of treating it more 
particularly. Among the miscellaneous contents, we may mention 
the article on ‘Cleaning a Fresco,” by Professor A. H. Church 
(the fresco is Mr. Watts’s “School of Legislation,” in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall), with its interesting reproductions of some studies by 
the artist ; Miss Sophia Beale’s “ Mdme. Vigee le Brun;” Mr. F. G. 
Stephens’s “ Thomas Rowlandson, the Humorist ;” and Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s “ Gustave Doré.” The Portfolio keeps up its character 
for giving to its readers nothing but thoroughly good work. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a variety of prettily 
illustrated books :—Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, illustrated with 
coloured reproductions of some famous paintings, as “The Sistine 
Madonna.”—Voices in the Starlight, by Sarah Doudney, illus- 
trated by Edith Berkeley. Both verses and pictures are good, 
and suited to their object.—Stories of Old, containing the lives of 
Joseph, Samuel, David, and Daniel. Illustrated by Frank Bindley. 
These can be obtained in separate volumes.—Of a lighter kind 
we have Old Mother Hubbard’s Picture-Book, containing also “ Mary 
had a Little Lamb,” Baa, Baa, Blacksheep,” and “ A Gaping, 
Wide-Mouthed, Waddling Frog.” Illustrated by L. Caldwell 





with sufficiently humorous drawings. These, too, can be obtained 
separately.—Messrs. Warne and Co. also send us some pretty 
books, with pictures nicely drawn and coloured :—A Bird’s Nest ; 
Jappie Chappie, told and illustrated by E. L. Shute; Little Boy 
Blue; Inthe Country ; By the Sea; and Humpty-Dumpty.— Little 
Santa Claus (Dean and Son) is the Christmas Number of the Little 
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One’s Own Coloured Paper, edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Day. With 
it comes a notice of an event which we record with regret,—the 
death of Mr. G. A. Dean, head of the publishing firm which brings 
out this volume, and which has achieved so great a reputation for 
the production of children’s books. Mr. Dean was for many years 
employed in this way, and a great part of the vast improvement 
which this generation has seen in this branch of literature must 
be put to his credit. 

Of annual volumes we have :—The Ladies’ Treasury, edited by 
Mrs. Warren (Bemrose and Sons), containing, besides miscellaneous 
contents of fiction, &c., articles on the fashions, &c.——The Church 
Sunday-School Magazine, Vol. XX VII. (Church of England Sunday- 
School Institute) ; and, from the same publishers, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Companion, an illustrated magazine for boys and girls.—— 
Onward and Upward: the Journal of the Haddo House Association. 
(Partridge and Co.)——The Sunday Friend. Edited by the Rev. 
G. H. Curteis. (Mowbray.)——Bible-Women and Nurses, “a Re- 
cord of the London Bible and Domestic Female Mission.” (Cassell 
and Co.) —The Child’s Pictorial. (S.P.C.K.) 

Doggrel Tales. By “A.S.M.C.’ (Bickers and Son.)—This is a 
volume of verses in the style which the late Mr. Lear introduced, 
accompanied by appropriate drawings. The pictures are some- 
times fairly successful; but we cannot praise the verses. It is 
really more difficult to write good nonsense than to write good 
sense. We doubt whether “A. S. M. C.” quite realises this. 


Old Corney’s Money. By Mrs. Carey Hobson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Old Corney’s Money, though a short story with a moral 
to it, is better, and better written, than the generality of the class 
of books to which it appears to belong. But beyond venturing 
this remark we do not feel inclined to go. Mrs. Carey Hobson, 
we believe, has made more ambitious efforts than this. 

The Drifting Island: or, the Slave-Hunters of the Congo. By 
Walter Wentworth. (T. Nelzon and Sons.)\—We have the same 
characters in this story as we had in “ Kibboo Ganey.” This time, 
however, the party start from England to rescue the Monganas, 
Nap’s people, from Major Snelling and slavery. They journey up 
the Congo, and after various adventures effect their object. There 
is plenty of incident in The Drifting Island, and it is perhaps a 
better story than its forerunner; but we hear almost too much 
of Bow and Ted and their courage; one gets tired of hearing that 
it would have been a bad look-out if any enemy had appeared 
within twenty yards of them. There is a great deal too much of 
the commonplace about Mr. Wentworth’s characters and his style. 
The “battle-ship” is a clumsy invention, from every point of 
view. There is plenty of vigorous description in The Drifting 
Island, but we could not stand many similar productions. Mr. 
Wentworth must learn not to bore his readers. 

The Little Marine. By Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
—There is nothing particularly exciting about the adventures of 
the “ Little Marine.” He goes to Japan, adopts a little Japanese 
child, and eventually loses her, through quarrelling with some 
young natives. There is a moral in this, and the conversation of 
the soldier who looks after the young bugler is also highly moral, 
—indeed, we are bound to say, Broadrib expresses himself with 
admirable taste, and in the most select language. The language 
which everybody uses is equally careful and considered. Good 
for children it is, no doubt; but it is improbable, weak, and often 
absurd. This is a fault we can well understand Miss Marryat 
falling into, in her desire to be on the safe side, and so it is not 
worth quarrelling about. As it is, she only makes one or two slips. 





Henriette Ronner: the Painter of Cat Life and Cat Character. By 
M.H. Spielmann. (Cassell and Co.)—Art as well as science is 
being highly subdivided, when an artist finds it worth while to 
live for painting cats. This Madame Ronner has done for the 
last twenty years, deserting for them her former subject, the dog, 
a change which the writer of this monograph attributes, in part 
at least, to the want of grace in the Belgian dog. As to the 
merits of the pictures, opinion will probably differ. That they are 
very pretty indeed, noone will deny; but it will be said that they 
are too highly idealised, and that something of human expres- 
sion has-been given them. On the other hand, enthusiasts for the 
cat, and there are such, will say that nothing can be too beautiful 
or too full of expression for the animal, and certainly the grace of 
its attitudes cannot be exaggerated. 


The Journal of Indian Art. (Bernard Quaritch.)—The October 
number of this periodical, together with the January number of 
the approaching year, have been devoted to representations of 
the Indian collections of the Prince of Wales, consisting mainly 
of gifts presented to him during his visit of 1874, and now 
arranged at Marlborough House and Sandringham Hall. A brief 
preliminary account has been contributed by Sir George Bird- 
wood, itself a very interesting document, and suggesting, espe- 








cially by what is said therein of the hereditary caste system and 
its accompaniment, hereditary employments, considerations of no 
little importance. Pedigrees of the Prince and Princess occupy 
the first pages; the Indian Princes are to see that our reigning 
house is no upstart; then follow their portraits, and views of the 
exterior and interior of the two residences. Sixteen plates are 
given to the reproduction of the objects of art. We may mention 
among them, as specially worthy of notice, the “ Brass Figures 
from Vizagapatam” (15 and 16), the “ Enamelled Inkstand from 
Jeypore” (21), and the “ Ahmedabad Kincob” (28). A Kincob is a 
brocaded cloth of gold. 


Post Office London Directory, 1892. (Kelly and Co.)—It is need- 
less to praise this work, which, while it grows bigger every year, 
is brought out with undiminished carefulness as to details, details 
so numerous and so varied that it is difficult to imagine how they 
can all get due attention. The important point of correction and 
addition up to date is diligently attended to. It is enough to say 
that the Directory, strongly bound—by-the-way, a thing not to be 
done without time—gives events that took place not a fortnight 
before the date of writing this notice (as the election of Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the London School Board). It would be 
impossible todo more. It is curious to observe that the publishers 
offer to supply means for securing the volume against theft. We 
used to chain our Bibles, now we chain our Directories. We do 
not see why “ Publishers” have no separate item given to them. 
The reference is: ‘‘ See Booksellers; Diary Publishers; Engravers; 
Fashions, Publishers of; Music, &c., Sellers; Photographic Pub- 
lishers ; Printers; also Printsellers.’”” But under which heading 
should we look for, say Messrs. Murray or Messrs. Longmans ?—— 
Of other periodical publications, we have :—The British Almanac 
and Companion (Stationers’ Company), with its usual variety of 
information, and The Clergyman’s Almanac (same publishers) ; 
Hazell’s Annual, “a cyclopedic record of men and topics of the 
day ;” and Showell’s Housekeeping Account-Book (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.), with complete tables of expenditure, hints on household 
economy, laws relating to masters and servants, &«. Why not 
add afew blank pages? This would certainly increase the useful- 
ness of a book already very serviceable to the housekeeper. 


History of Commerce in Europe. By H. de B. Gibbins. (Mac- 
millan.)—This is a most useful manual, giving, within a small 
compass, a sketch of commercial history from the Pheenicians, who 
appear as the chief traders of the West with the dawn of 
history, down to our own time. Our own mercantile develop- 
ment will naturally be the most interesting to English readers. 
Indeed,'it is the most important chapter in the whole subject, apart 
from any patriotic prepossessions. In the fourteenth century our 
chief trade was in wool. Of a total value of £212,338 5s. exported 
in 1354, about three-fourths were wool. Our total imports were 
£38,383 16s. 10d. Of manufactures at that time we had very 
little, though some unfinished cloth and other woollen goods were 
exported to be finished abroad. Our commerce took a start in 
this reign, but received its chief development before modern 
times under Henry VII. But its greatest “leap and bound” has 
been in this century. In 1840, our exports amounted to 
£51,406,430; in 1889, to £315,592,659. Even in refined sugar, a 
trade ruined, we are told, by foreign bounties, there has been an 
increase, but it is the smallest on the list. Machinery, steel and 
iron (wrought and unwronght), have grown from a little over 
three millions to more than forty. 


A Short History of Political Economy in England. By L. L. Price, 
M.A. (Methuen.)—This volume, one of the “ University Exten- 
sion Series,” gives an account, in biographical form, of Political 
Economy in England, beginning with Adam Smith, and ending 
with Arnold Toynbee. We may especially direct our readers’ 
attention to the essays on Malthus, whose theories are very fairly 
estimated, and on Walter Bagehot, whose special gifts and faculties 
are pointed out with great discrimination. Among the other 
economists discussed are D. Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Cairnes, 
and Fawcett. The names of Newmarch and Rogers occur to us as 
omissions which Mr. Price may, we hope, have an opportunity of 
supplying hereafter. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Japan. By Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain and W. B. Mason. (John Murray.)—This isa “ third edition, 
revised, and mostly rewritten.” Japan is a country which 
changes as rapidly as any in the world, and books of this kind 
want revision with corresponding frequency. Mr. Chamberlain 
is probably the best authority living on Japanese matters, and he 
has in Mr. Mason a colleague who has had the best opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with the “itinerary” portion of 
the subject. Living seems to be fairly cheap. In Europeanised 
hotels the charges vary from fourteen down to ten shillings per 
diem ; in native inns they are seldom higher than four. Locomo- 
tion is more expensive. The traveller has not, it would seem, so 
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much freedom of movement as is sometimes supposed. “The 
Japanese authorities generally insist on being exactly informed of 
the route which the traveller proposes taking.” 


Education and Heredity. By J. M. Guyau. Translated by W. 
J. Greenstreet, M.A. (Walter Scott.)—This volume, translated 
from a posthumous work, is full of interesting matter. It deals 
with many important questions the answers to which will pro- 
foundly influence the well-being of the race. The translator ex- 
plains that the word “heredity ” is used in what may be called a 
proleptic sense. The question which M. Guyau always had in 
mind was: What effect will this or that education have on the child 
regarded as a future father or mother? From this point of view, 
the chapter on “The Education of Girls and Heredity” is 
especially valuable. It is here that we are taking a new departure. 
How serious may be its consequences, no one can tell; but the 
considerations which M. Guyau urges may give us some prevision, 
It must not be understood that this thoughtful writer was adverse 
to education for women; but he certainly disapproved, and gives 
strong reasons for disapproving, of the competition on equal terms 
with men. 

Thomas Betterton. By Robert W. Lowe. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This volume belongs to the series of “ Eminent Actors,” 
following the editor’s (Mr. W. Archer’s) account of Macready. 
There is a certain appropriateness in the sequence, for the two men 
were alike in the blamelessness of their private character. An 
actor who could walk unsmirched the stage of the Restoration 
drama, must have been no common man. Mr. Lowe writes some 
preliminary chapters on the history of the drama during the Com- 
monwealth and after the Restoration. His whole book is the 
result of a careful study of things theatrical. In fact, it is almost 
overloaded with detail, and we find it difficult to get aclear notion 
of Betterton himself. The old actor (he was born in 1635) re- 
mained on the stage till shortly before his death. (His gains 
were not extravagant ; all told, they could hardly have amounted 
to £400 per annum.) In fact, his last performance killed him. 
He had a benefit on April 16th, 1710. Just before the performance 
he had a fit of gout, and the remedies which he took, though for the 
time effectual, drove the complaint to his head. It carried him off 
on April 28th. Four days afterwards he was buried in the east 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. Steele described the funeral in 
the Tatler. ‘I was resolved,” he writes, “to walk thither and see 
the last office done to a man whom I always very much admired, 
and from whose action I had received more strong impressions of 
what is great and noble in human nature, than from the arguments 
of the most solid philosophers, or the descriptions of the most 
charming poets I had ever read.” 

A Cruise on Friesland Broads. By tie Hon. Reginald Brougham 
(Ward and Downey.)—A reader may do as he pleases with Mr 
Brougham’s account of his expedition. If he can get through it, 
it will do him no harm. But he should by all means read the 
appendix, which is full of practical information,—that is, if he has 
any idea of going himself to the localities described. The Norfolk 
Broads seem likely to be more or less shut against visitors ; it is 
therefore interesting to know how far the Friesland waters are 
available. The expenses seem small enough. “ You get a six 
weeks’ real holiday for £10 apiece; ” to this stores must be added, 
costing, say, £5. Then there will be an initial expense of a boat. 
“ A boat suitable for the trip should not cost more than from £30 
to £40, including tent and beds.” 

The Way to Succeed. By W.M. Thayer. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.)—Mr. Thayer has some advice to give, and enforces it with 
abundance of illustrative anecdote. He quotes a saying of one of 
his heroes, who was asked to describe the secret of his success, and 
replied: “Tact, push, and principle.” This, he says, “covers the 
whole subject.” But, after all, some of the greatest benefactors of 
the world have had very little of the first and second. There is a 
contemplative side to life which has not been less fruitful of good 
than the practical. Mr. Thayer, of course, would not deny this. 
Still, it is well to remember that there is sumething else to be 
believed besides the “gospel of getting on.” On the subjects of 
alcohol and tobacco, our author seems to lose his self-control and 
power of insight. Surely the physician who was utterly over- 
come when an abstainer cited to him the instance of Samson as 
the strongest man in the world and an abstainer, was a somewhat 
week-kneed person. On tobacco, Mr. Thayer emits a “counter- 
blast ” which is even more fiery than King James’s. “It takes 
the spring out of the nerves, the firmness out of the muscles, the 
ring out of the voice; it renders the memory less retentive, the 
judgment less accurate, the conscience less quick, the sensibilities 
less acute. It relaxes the will, and dulls every faculty of body 
and mind and moral nature, dragging the entire man down in the 
scale of his powers.” Yet Milton smoked, and Sir Isaac Newton; 
and so does Lord Tennyson. : 


With Sack and Stock in Alaska. (Longmans.) 


By George Broke. 





—This little volume does not require any criticism. I+ consists 
of notes published, the writer tells us, in obedience “to the 
wishes of one who is now no more.” It is, accordingly, a simple, 
unpretending record of experiences of travel in a country of which 
little is known. The novelty of the subject sufficiently justifies 
its appearance. Any one who may feel disposed to try his for- 
tunes in Alaska cannot do better than read what Mr. Broke has 
to say. He will pick up no little useful advice. But perhaps a 
still more useful function that the book may discharge may be 
the dissuading him from going at all. There is fine scenery 
doubtless to be found; but the discomforts of travel are great, 
and the expenses high. 


The Apostle Paul. By A. Sabatier. Translated by A. N. 
Hellier. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Professor Sabatier is an 
orthodox theologian, with an open mind, and, as Mr. Findlay 
(who has added an essay on the Pastoral Epistles) remarks, with 
a somewhat too heavy leaning against the “ older ‘ ecclesiastical 
theology.’ ” Professor Sabatier proceeds on the theory of a develop- 
ment in the doctrine of St. Paul, a process which does not neces- 
sarily imply contradiction between the earlier and the latter. 
He goes, indeed, to some lengths in this direction, regarding, for 
instance, the suasions to celibacy in II. Corinthians as dictated 
by the Apostle’s views as to the approaching end of the world. 
“Tt is his eschatological views which, in this instance, check and 
trammel the Apostle’s reasoning.” We may not agree with this, 
but how much more likely to be fruitful of good work is this 
attitude of mind than that which takes its stand on the dogma 
of a mechanical inspiration? Professor Sabatier held at one 
time that the Antichrist of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
was Judaism, while accepting the view that the rd kdrexor was 
the Roman power; but this theory he is now inclined to modify. 
Indeed, his readiness to modify his views in the light of later 
research is a remarkable characteristic. Here, again, he offers a 
pleasing contrast to the so-called orthodox theologians, with their 
unvarying non possumus. This is a book which will well repay 
careful study. 


We have received two additional volumes of The Biblical Illus- 
trator, edited by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) One of these completes the Gospel of St. John (chaps. xvi.-xxi.) ; 
the other, the two Epistles to the Thessaionians and the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Here are nearly fourteen hundred pages, 
amounting to twice as many of ordinary print, given to three 
books and a fraction of a fourth, occupying together about one- 
eighteenth part of the whole of the New Testament. At this pro- 
portion, we should have not far off one hundred and fifty ordinary- 
sized volumes for the New Testament alone. In the earlier 
volumes, the proportion was smaller. St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
for instance, occupy together about a third of the space given to 
St. Luke and St. John. A really useful book may lose something 
of its value by this exaggeration. 


A Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature. 
2 vols. By John Foster Kirk. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 
— The original work,’ writes Mr. Kirk in his preface, “con- 
tains the names and enumerates the works of over forty-six 
thousand authors; the present work, confined to a period not 
exceeding an average of thirty years, contains the names of 
thirty-seven thousand one hundred and eightv-three authors.” 
Less than one generation, that is, has produced four-fifths of the 
number produced by all the generations since Cedmon, or who- 
ever it may be with whom we may choose to begin English litera- 
ture. This is nothing less than appalling. Happily, the world 
will refuse to be burdened with more than a certain quantity of 
literature. Meanwhile, till it is settled what is to perish and 
what to survive, we are greatly indebted to the industry and care 
with which this supplement has been put together. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mexssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 
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The Choicest and Most Varied 


« ” 
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sao PERSONAL ATTIRE 
an 
INDIA, TURKEY, HOME ADORNMENT. 
CHINA, ‘and JAPAN. 





A Descriptive Book, containing 170 
Illustrations, post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


New, Quaint, UNIQUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 


LIBERTY and CO., 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Care of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


0oUR EY E S, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt, Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured, 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 








Illustrated Price-Inst sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town, 


BRITISH 
_SILKS. 


DEBENHAM 


AND 


FREEBODY, 
LONDON, wW. 





With the view of assisting the revival of the 
Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 
FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 
manufactured in Manchester, Spitalfields, and 
elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 
of the public. 

These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 
manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is 
a guarantee of fair wear. 

A Pamphlet containing the recent correspondence 
in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 
post-free. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 

of this College has become VACANT by the decease of the Rev. Wm. 

Grundy, and the Council will proceed at the earliest date possible to elect 

a successor. Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin 

University, and in Priests’ orders at the time of election, or within three months 
after appointment. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials not exceeding four in number, 
must he sent in, on or before Saturday, January 2nd, 1892, to the SEORETARY 
of the College, who will in the meantime supply any further information that 
may be desired. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
§t. Andrews, N.B. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A, Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leadin 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, ing. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses. Well-known London Professors attend. Every 

modern educational advantage. Large house and grounds. Moderate terms. 

Highest English and Colonial references given,—“ B, B.,” care of Joseph Boulton 
and Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.0. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—HOLIDAY and PERMANENT ENGAGEMENTS required for ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, COMPANIONS, &.—Madame AUBERT, 
27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


O V E R cOoOLusB ea S&B. 


A High-Class Public School on moderate terms. . ‘ 

Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Separate Bedrooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fives-Court, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 5 

There isa Junicr School, with numerous Scholarships in the School and at 
the Universities, 

ae of from £70 to £8) awarded in March. 

or Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 

BELL, M.A., Head-Master, 





























era: AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 





RoraL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SJHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College. will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





Cerne PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Complete Education of the highest type (Senior and Junior University Tutorial 


Instruction. —_—_— 
The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 4th, 
I. Mechanical Course, II, Civil Engineering Division, III. Colonial Section. 
Electrical, Marine, and Mining Division. 
Prospectuses of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in the 
Library, next to the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT TERM will begin in the ART SCHOOL on Monday, January 11th; in 
the COLLEGE on Thursday, January 14th; in the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
on Monday, January 18th. 
Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., will deliver a Course of Eleven Lectures on PSYCHO- 
LOGY, beginning Wednesday, January 20th, at 3.30. These Lectures are open 
to others besides the Students of the College, 


For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPE3, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordiuary 
+ subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars, 
SCHOOL-HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 
SCALE of FEES, Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding- 
House arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &., can 
be obtained from the Secretary.—_NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 
892. Entrance Examination at th; School-House on Monday, January 18th, 


at 10 a.m 
T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


S Newha'l Street, Birmingham. 
IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—Head-Master: G. W. RUND. LL, M.A. (late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, and for 14} years Assistant-Mas rat Marlborough College).—First-Grade 
School. Special attention to Mathematics and Science. During past year five 
Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. Laboratory, Carpenters’ and Iron 
orkshops. Open Scholarships. High and healthy site, cricket-ground, fives- 
courts. The present Head-Master has had long experience in Army preparation 
at Marlborough. Boarders, £64 11s, (including Tuition) ; Day-Boys, £13 10s,— 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma']. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


i igeee COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 

















SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


FOUNDED 1907. 
Inclusive Fees.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURE, M.A., LL.M.; to the Boarding-House Master; or to the Secretary, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY lth, 


RIVATE TUITION for the DEAF and DUMB on the 

PURE ORAL SYSTEM.—A Jertificated Teacher of some years’ experi- 

ence undertakes to Teach the Deaf and Dumb to Speak and Understand Spoken 

Languages. The Course includes a thorough English education, and special 

subjects areintroduced. Comfortable home in healthy locality.—Address, “* N.,”’ 
15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


7 ero e* 


Terms, 34 guineas, Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


th HILL 








COLLE GE. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfertable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the specialsubjects. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ke SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 





T, FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


RCACHON, FRANCE.—Pastor PAUL MONOD re- 
A ceives YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. French lessons if desired. 








Beautiful climate. Pine-forests, seaside, &c.—Address, Villa Europe, 
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Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


5 
SM EDLEY S.| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


| Fi ing, A ee 
MATLOCE. en Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating 


HYDROPATHY, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 









——>——- 
OvurTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINFAS, 

£2 s.d. £3. d. 
BRIN oh es inches boat nevansestvess . 1010 0] Narrow Column ..............00 »- 810 0 
Half- Page ..» 5 5 O| Half-Column ws ae 28 
Quarter-Page .....0...-crcccccceee 212 6{| Quarter-Column ..............0 ~ O17 6 

CoMPANIES. 
OUEEIAS PAS ..5<cessvescsceesece £1414 0 | Inside Page .............. anise -- £12 123 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two nerrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


————_ 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Incluéin stage to any part of the United yearly. 
—”6 . CS le ee eee eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3.....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &o.... os 292 6......028 3.25.8 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon inatters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpDEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








| | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. — Coxps, 

Covueus, SHORTNESS OF BaEatH.—These maladies require early and un- 
rem tting attention, for if neglected t!ey often end in asthma, bronchitis, or 
consumption. The Ointment well rubbed —_ the chest and back, pcnetrating 
the skin, is absorted and carried direct to the lungs, whence it expels all impuri- 
ties. All the blood in the body is perpetually passing through the lungs, and 
tkere all noxions yarticles tending to disease can be quickly, thoroughly, and 
permanently neutralised, rendered harmless, or ejected from thesystem. Hollo- 
way’s Ointment end Pills perfectly accomplish this purification; and through 
the blood thus cleanse}, the influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches 
the remotest pirts of the human body, and thus cures all diseased action, 
whether internal or external. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities greg by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIUVALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
Notice is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

the Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of January next, at 1 o’clock precizely, to de- 
clare a Dividend ; to submit for confirmation the election of Wa!ter Leaf, Esq., 
who has been nominated by the Board of Directors iu the place of Frederick 
Joseph Edimann, Esq., deceased ; to elect Tbree Directors in the placeof Bonimy 
Dobree, Esq., the Right Hon. Sir Hercu'es Robinson, Bart., G.O.M.G., and Henry 
Parkman Sturgis, Esq., who retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election; and to elect Two Auditors, the preseat Auditor, 
Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse. and Co.), ant 
Alexander Young, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, aad Oo.), 


being eligible, offer th lves for re-el 
December 2nd, 1891. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the COMPANY will be CLOSED to prepare for 
the Dividend on January lst next, and will ba reopened on Janusry 5th. 


Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on December 31st will be 
entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE (founded 1806), 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 

















INVESTED FUNDS .., eee eee ove «+ 2,690,809 
ANNUAL INCOME... | 20 cee ane eee £321,625 
CLAIMS PAID ..., ove . oe £9,108,217 


NEW FEATURES. 

CLAIMS are now paid within SEVEN DAYS of satisfactory proof of death 
and title, instead of three months after proof of death, as heretofore. 

The free limits of FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVEL have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Non-Forfeitable Policies are issued, payable at death, the Premiums to be pay- 
able only during a limited number of years. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted, with PARTICIPATION in 


PROFITS, 
BONUS YEAR. 


Aasurances effected on or before December 31st, 1891, on the Profit Scale, will 
receive TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS at the next Division of Profits to 
December 31st, 1892. 

Fall Prospectus and further information on application. 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





\ ae TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « eee one £12,000,000 








EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTE L. 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 


THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


Victoria Street, S.W. 





GEORGE ZECKFORD, Manager. See new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 





tho Belgravian and 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 


met end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 


fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


at : many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c. 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms ssonsed ki 


Address, ‘‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No. 3,083. 


by telegraph. 





Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 








| 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. | 


EP PSs ’Ss 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


ir O, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





SE 
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NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. ASHLEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1.—Lauretta Carnegie. 
2, PASSAGES from an OLD DIARY. 
3. A GUILTY SILENCE: a Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
Chap. 1.—Hugh Randolph at Home. 
Chap. 2.—Charlotte’s Birthday. 
Chap. 3.—At Irongate House. 
Chap. 4.—Miss Davenant. 
Chap. 5.—Seen through the Laurels. 
4. LIFE’S OPENING YEAR. By Emma RHODES. 
5. IN the LOTUS-LAND : Recollections of Egypt. By Cuartes W. Woop, 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 
6. The EVENT at MILFORD. 
7. A FEW HOURS in a BLIZZARD. By Apa M. TROTTER. 
8, A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


pot oo teste Lp 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of the ARGOSY for DECEMBER now ready. 
Also, the ARGOSY for JANUARY, which commences a New Volume, and contains the 
Opening Chapters of Two Serial Stories. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
PATRONS 4 Hig Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsi1DENT—The Richt Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-PRFSIDENT—The LORD HARRIs. 
Crarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Wee Depury-CHarrmMaN--The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGL 
—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
a SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Keq. 


OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualiftvations, see Prospectus.) 














This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTvAL PRINCIPLE, offers the AnsoLuTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, anD AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS. é 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Aesured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCs PTION- 
ALLY LAEGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £51,7000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,.—The Reszrves for the Society’s Liabilities bave been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KING@pOoM. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ Hx and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 4 i 

6.—Assnred Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF BONvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 








Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, Kc. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


THE 





y Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott 
Sots ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 


bottle. 
Ruseell 8t., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 








CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NEW STORIES. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP,” 
by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
is commenced in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of the CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE. 

The same Number contains the FIRST 
INSTALMENT of a STORY, in THREE 
PARTS, by MRS, OLIPHANT, en- 
titled ““THE STRANGE STORY 
OF MR. ROBERT DALYELL”: 
and the following articles :—*COLD ”— 
“THE VICAR’S SECRET ”—< OLD 
MEN,” by One of Them—*‘ A RAILWAY 
JOURNEY IN RUSSIA ”—and “TIME 
AND CHANGE.” 


The Number is now ready, price Sixpence. 


London: SMITH ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 915. JANUARY, 1891. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Firty YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE, 1842-1292. 

PLEASURE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Aw EsTIMATE OF Mozart. By Frederick J. Crowest: 
SKETCHES FROM EaSTERN TRAVEL. 


On FowLers and WILD-Fow.ina. By “A Son of 
the Marshes,’’ 


CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 

CRICKET AND CRICKETERS, 

In OakHAM PASTURES, 

THE FaLL OF BaLMACEDA, 
in Chile. 

A CHAPTER OF REMINISCENCES: LoRD ROSEBERY’S 
“Pitt.” By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 

THE OUTLOOK OF T F NEW YEAR. 





By an English Resident 


Witi1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





of 





OIE Socececscsccsaresiics 
aes 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 








Capital mad aa “a £1,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Ms vam} Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti. 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS KAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


SKATING. 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE and C. G. TEBBUTT. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 
By T. MAXWELL WITHAM. 


With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. Jonn Kerr), TOBOGGANING 
(OrmMonD Hake), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), 
BANDY (C. G. Tessutt). 


With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper 
and Captain R. M, Alexander, and from Photographs, 


Crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d, [On January 8th, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J. A. FroupE. 8vo, 16s, 


“With great freshness and dramatic vividness, the startling episodes which 
marked the memorable struggle between Henry and the Emperor and Pope are 
unfolded in this fascinating volume.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649, By SamueL. Rawson Garviner, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III.: 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the complete Work, 8vo, 283. 

“In this volume Mr. Gardiner has an inspiring task in the analysis and con- 
trast of the characters of Oromwell and Charles I...... Few have approached the 
problem of the relations of Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with 
as severe an impartiality of judgment...... We congratulate Mr. Gardiner on the 
completion of his great work.” —Times. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.0.1.E. Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed by *‘ The Light 
of Asia’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation...... The whole 
burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian faith as com- 
pared with that of Buddha.”’—Daily News. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 
Days of Nero, An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 

* No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful than this ‘ historic tale.’ The author’s great 
learning, which is never obtrusive, and his perfect knowledge of the details of 
the social life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and 
truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.””—Church Times. 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. By James Martineau. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. Hatuiwett-Purtiirrs. Ninth Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE. 3 
vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P.M. Roget, MD. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 63. 

*« ©The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.”—Athenzum, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — JANUARY. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion; ON SIGHT. By DoROTHEA GERARD, 
CRAWFORD. Chaps, 21-22. | Author of ‘ Orthodox,” &. 

“KING HENRY the EIGHTH” on| The SEA’S FINNY NURSLINGS. 
the STAGE. :By Rosert W. Lowe| By Epwarp E, PRINCE. 
and WILLIAM ARCHER. MRS, JULIET. By Mrs. Atrrep W. 

The DONNA” in 1891. Hunt. Chaps. 1-3, 


BANBURY TOWN. By Crornitpe| AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
BaLFouR, ANDREW LANG. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





**Marcus Ward and Co. have a style which is par- 
ticularly their own. High esthetic art is charac- 
teristic of this great publishing house,.’’—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


VOICES in the STARLIGHT. Original Poem by Sarah 


Doupney. Illustrated in Colours and Monotint by Edith S. Berkeley. 
Padded cloth or calfine cover, 3s. 


The NATIVITY. A Selection from Milton’s Ode. 
Illuminated and Illustrated with Reproductions in full scale of Colours of 
Seven of the most famous Paintings of the Madonna. Padded Japanese 
leatherette or calfine cover, 3s, 


The SECRET of a HAPPY DAY. Hymn Frances 
RIDLEY HavERGAL. Delicate Representations of Flowers with Dainty Land- 
scapes. Illuminated and ornamented with Decorative Designs. Decorated 
cover, 1s. ; also blue limp satin, in cardboard box, 2s, 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE-BOOK. Containing 
“*Old Mother Hubbard,” ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,’’ ‘‘ Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” and “A Gaping, Widemouth, Waddling Frog.” 
by E. Caldwell. Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s, 


PIGGY-WIGGY’S PICTURE-BOOK. Humorous Designs 


illustrating four familiar Nursery Rhymes, by E. CALDWELL. Square 8yo, 
decorated boards, 2s, 


STORIES of OLD. Being the Stories of Joseph, Samuel, 


David, and Daniel, told in simple language, and Illustrated in Colours, 
Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s, 


Pictured in Colours 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Reissue, with Contents Revised up to Date. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S HISTORIES for the LITTLE 
ONES. By Cuartotte M. Yonce. Profusely Illustrated, square 8yo, cloth, 
3s. 4d. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, Coloured Frontispiece, 43. 6d, 


STORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY. Twentieth Thousand. 


** Intended for very young children. They have hit their mark.”—Scotsm m. 


STORIES of BIBLE HISTORY. Sixteenth Thousand. 


** Have long been favourites.”—Manchester Guardian. 


STORIES of FRENCH HISTORY. In 48 easy Chapters. 


“ Well and clearly written.”—Saturday Review. 


STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY. In 50 easy Chapters. 


‘* Miss Yonge tells the story with her usual charm of manner.”—Spectator. 


STORIES of GREEK HISTORY. In 45 easy Chapters. 


** Marked by simplicity and clearness of language.’”’—Scotsman. 


STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY. In 46 easy Chapters. 


"Clear and interesting. Well illustrated.’’—Saturday Review. 


STORIES of AMERICAN HISTORY. In 49 easy Chapters. 


‘Clear and simple, and abundantly illustrated with effective pictures.”— 
Guardian. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S “ EVENINGS at HOME.” Uniform 
with above Histories. A Collection of Poems on many Subjects of Interest 
to the Young, with Conversations, and 8 Coloured Illustratioas, 





CENTRAL FIGURES of IRISH HISTORY. By W. fF, 
Co.turrR, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. Post Svo, cloth, 23, 6a. 
“The great actors on the bloody stage of Irish history are portrayed in vivid 
co‘ours.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“‘These are rarely fascinating chapters,’’—Ivrish Times, 


HISTORY of IRELAND. By the Same. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A clear and effective narrative.”’—Spectator. 


** Embodies in a readable and attractive form the results of much research.”— 
Scotsman. 


GARRY’SELOCUTIONIST. By Rupert Garry. Selections 
in Prose and Verse adapted for Recitation and Reading. Tenth Thonsand, 
Revised throughout and Enlarged, with the addition of many unhackneyed 
and striking Pieces. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., 2s, 

** A very mine of semi-novelties.”’—Era. 
** A capital selection of recitations,’”’— Spectator, 


ELOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. Seventeenth 
Thousand. By Rupsrt Garry, Editor of “Garry’s Elocutionist ”’ and ‘‘ Tue 
Annotated Liturgy.” Crown 8yo, 160 pp., cloth, Is, 6d. 

** Admirable and sensible advice.” —Guardian, 
* Many admirable suggestions. Really a practical work.”—Queen, 


MARCUS WARD AND ©CO., LIMITED, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror JANUARY, 1892. 


1, Gop’s Foor. Ohaps, 1-5. 

2, RicHaRD JEFFERIES. 

8. THE WEDDED POETS. 

4, AMIEL’s JOURNAL. 

5. A BacHELOR’s BALLADE, 

6. MATTHEW. 

7. MIRABEAU. 

8. Routre-Marcuine. 

9, A New Sensation. (Conclusion.) 
10. How To BE Happy THOUGH SINGLE, 
11, CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 

12, Aunt ANNE. Chaps. 1-2, 


The FOURTH EDITION of MRS. 
GRIMWOOD'S NARRATIVE of her 
ESCAPE from MANIPUR is ready this 
day, in demy 8vo, 15s. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By 


W. P. Fritu, R.A. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
26s, With a Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings on Steel, and numerons I!lustra- 
tions. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta A. 


Varty-SmiTH. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 





By the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpany vn Fon- 
BLANQUE. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








BY THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WAGNER’S' PARSIFAL : 
A Study. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms, Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 


ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, 
AT A DISCOUNT OF 3a. TO 9d, IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent post-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books 
(many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated) suitable for Presenta- 
tion, and from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 


GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


“ TACONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 
‘““INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPOSAL.—“ J. B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
With 19 Fall-Page Illustrations and a Map. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of “At Home in Fiji,” ‘‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’” 
“ Granite Crags,’’ “‘ Fire Fountains,” ‘‘ Wanderings in China,” &c, 


In 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 


**Miss Gordon Cumming has written nothing more delightful than these 
volumes...... Many books have been written to celebrate the beauties of Ceylon, 
but so far as our knowledge goes, no traveller has described them with the 
booed and eloquence that we find in Miss Gordon Cumming’s volumes.”—Anti- 

acobin, 


““A very pleasant record of travel, adventure, and experience......Direct 
personal experience, pleasantly, unpretendingly, and skilfully recorded ; is always 
attractive, and Miss Gordon Cumming’s book, with its vivid descriptions of 
tropical scenes and Oriental manners, may well beguile a vacant hour with profit, 
instruction, and entertainment.’’—Times, 

“ Fnll of charming description and interesting information...... About everything 
she not only writes well—that may be understood—but with a mastery of the 


subject and a fullness of information which is evident on every page. Her book 
is one of the best on the subject.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL at ALL LIBRARIES, 


Cut with His Own Diamond. By Patt 
CusuinG, Author of “* The Blacksmith of Voe,” ‘‘ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s, 6d. 


“It is written in a virile, forcible, and even brilliant style. Its strong 
individuality of form and movement has a fascination which no susceptible reader 
can fail to feel...... ‘Cut with His Own Diamond’ isa striking book.””—Anti-Jacobin. 

“ A story of the most intense interest...... This novel is one of those which, once 
begun, the reader will be reluctant to set aside till the closing page is reached. 
The writer has conceived a story of great merit, and has told it with commendable 
power.”’—Scotsman, 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Author of this Work:—‘‘I have been able at 
once to read some of the personal sketches, and with great pleasure. They seem 
to me frank, luminous, and impartial.” 

“ One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence of the Broad Church 
Party.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


“ The volume is extremely valuable as an anthology of liberal opinion in the 
Church of England.”—Modern Church, 


The Old and the New: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The 
Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T.E. Kespet, M.A., 
Author of ‘Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History and Politics,’” 
** Life of Lord Beaconsfield.’? Crown 8vo, 5s, 

‘Mr. Kebbel describes changes which have in the last generation come 
over the rural life of England...... He sketches its vanished or vanishing features 
with great felicity of touch and much politicalinsight. Its charm is indisputable.” 
—Times, 

‘“‘ There are in this charming volume sketches of the old times...... The pictures 
which Mr, Kebbel furnishes us with are exquisitely done,’’—Irish Times, 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, 


Gods and Heroes; or, the Kingdom of 
Jupiter. By R. E. FRancittoy. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Mr. Francillon has succeeded in weaving the various tales into one continuous, 


connected ‘saga,’ a valuable achievement, giving additional utility as well_as 
interest to his work...... We cannot imagine a more suitable gift.’’—Globe. 


** A charming book. Better a hundred times give a boy a book like this thax 
freeze his young affections with scientific storiology.”’—Scotsman, 


The Fallen City, and other Poems. By 


Witt Foster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**¢The Fallen City’ will strike many a reader as being almost unique for its 
combination of delicate fancy, hopefulness, and compact thought.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. By F. R. OuipHant, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“The book is pleasant and instructive for any one to read for the information 
it contains, and can be turned to specially good account by a visitor to Jerusalem 
as a supplement to the usual guide-books,’”’—Scotsman. 


Very delightful reading are these letters,” —Liverpool Mercury. 


Of “ Fifine at the Fair,” ‘‘Christmas 


Eve and Easter Day,’ and other of Mr. Browning’s Poems. 
By Jeanie Morison, Author of “Sordello; an Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem,” ‘‘ There as Here,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


On Surrey Hills. By “A Son of the 


Marshes,” Author of “‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,’ “* Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream.” Crown 8yvo, 63, 


‘*The very best book that could be put into the hands of a lover of Nature,”— 
County Gentleman. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 








SANTA BARBARA, &c. By Ouida. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


1 9? ant. 





** All tender 9 delightful, and worthy of being read again and again."’—Daily Chronicle. 


“* Crisp, spiri 


and of intensest interest. The volume will receive a hearty 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


A SINNER’S SENTENCE. By Alfred Larder. 
By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity.” 


The JUNIOR DEAN. 


crown 8yvo, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
3 vols. 


“Mr, St. Aubyn’s new story will enhance and thoroughly establish the reputation he won by his ‘ Fellow of Trinity.’......The Junior Dean’s character is 
admirably drawn.......The Junior Dean’ is written in a delightfully fresh. vigorous, and buoyant style......There are plenty of lively incidents, and not a dull 


page in the story. 


It is one of the cleverest, healthiest, and altogether best of recent novels.’’—Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “VICTORY DEANE.” 


By Cecil Griffith, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &c. 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. 


crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


[Shortly. 





Major VON WISSMANN’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, from the Congo to the 


Zambesi in the Years 1886 and 1887, By Major VON HERMANN WISSMANN, Translated by M.J. A. BERGMANN. Witha Map by F. 8. We:ler, and 92 


Illustrations by R. Hellgrewe and Klein-Chevalier. 


** An interesting as well as important addition to the literature of the Dark 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 
Continent......It is a narrative that will certainly tend to accomplish the au :hor’s 


object, which is to excite sympathy for the harassed tribes of the African interior; and it will in every respect well repay perusal,”—Daily Telegraph, 
** A graphic and picturesque narrative......The book deserves a place on the same shelf with Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa,.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


ts, and of the highest geographical value.’’—Glasgow 


Herald. 





** Full of the deepest interest for African stud 





A NEW ROMANCE of SCIENCE, 


URANIA: a Romance. 


With 87 Illustrations by De Bieler, so gn and Gambard. 
“The science of M. Flammarion is not t! 


By Camille Flammarion. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
e science of Jules Verse, but that of an Astronomer Royal. He knows jast about as much about the stars and planets 


Translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. 


as can be known, and with the aid of telepathy and psychic forces enables us to visit Mars almost as naturally as Margate...... A more fascinating book for an intelli- 


gent lad we carnot conceive.’’— Middlesex Times. 





CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS in Prose and Verse, including “ Poetry for 


Children” and ‘‘ Prince Dorus.’’ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With 2 Portraits and Fac-simile of a Page of ai oe on 


Roast Pig.” A New Kdition, crown 8vo, handsomely half-bound in grey and blue, 73. 6d. 


rthy. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. By Charles Reade. With 


Frontispiece aud Vignette by Fred. Barnard. 
** The story abounds with samples of the author’s most excellent gifts, and is 
not likely to be Jaid down before it has been read to the end by any ordinary 
reader who once takes it in hand.’’—St, James's Gazette. 


TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick Donovan, Author of 
“The Man-Hunter,” &c, With 6 Full-Page Llustrations by Gordon Browne, 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. With 3 Illustrations by A. 
McCormick. [Shortly. 

“* How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once 
80 original and so full of true humour as the conception of the character of Shad- 
rach, the miner and village bard......To us there is something in Shadrach of 
_— — genius who created Mrs, Poyser would not have been ashamed,”— 

pectator. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet. 
** Would not discredit our greatest masters of fiction.”—Scottish Leader. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. 
By WaLTER Besant. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

*‘ Armorel is a very delightful young lady, with whom every male reader who 
respects himself is bound to fall enthusiastically, and even extravagantly, in love. 
Mr. Walter Besant at his best is excellent—to do him justice, he is generally at 
his best—and ‘ Armorel of Lyonesse ’ will range with his most successful work. 
onset There are few more fascinating episodes in modern fiction than the scene 
where Armorel comes into her inheritance.”’—Daily News. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas 
Harpy. With a Portrait of the Author and 15 Illustrations, 
* For light, happy touches of life and humour, we know of no rustic dialogues 
4 — with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”— 
anaara, 


The NEW MISTRESS. By Geo. Manville Fenn, 
Author of ‘‘ One Maid's Mischief,”’ &c. [Shortly. 
“ This charming novel...... The book is full of persons worth knowing...... Feelier 
Potts is our favourite, although this young lady is the active and immediate cause 
of the death of as sweet a heroine as ever breathed.”—Standard. 


The FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashonaland. By 
Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘ The Lost Heiress.” With Frontispiece by 
Hume Nisbet. 

“A story of exceptional power......An ingenious and fascinating book...... We 
cannot believe that any one, fairly launched on the way, could put the book down 
dl a minute, so enthralling is the spell the auther has created.”—Saturday 

iew. 

* The encounter with the ‘trek Boers’ is one of the most powerful ard life- 
like pieces of description we have ever met with. He paints these Dutchmen with 
a distinctness and frankness that the masters of the Dutch school might have 
envied...... The fascination of the story is chiefly due to a strong leaven of literary 
= = gue power. ‘The Fossicker’ will be read, not once, but many times.” — 

ypectator. 

“Certainly one of the most thrilling romances of which the scene is laid in 
Mashonaland.”"’"—Morning Post. 


SHILLING BOOKS. 
DAGONET DITTIES. By G.R. Sims. 
1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


The DAFFODILS: aNovel. By Lillias Wassermann. 
Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 

BACK to LIFE: a Novel. (The “ Gentleman’s 
Annual.”’) By T. W. Speicut, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,”’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls. 





Crown 8vo, 





SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of TENNYSON. By J. Churton 
Couns, M.A. 


“ The spirit in which Mr, Collins enters on his work ia excellent, and what he 
writes is throughout distinguished by fine scholarship...... As an incentive to the 
study of all poetry, Mr. Collins’s book has very real value. ’"—Spectator, 

“ Illustrates alike the exquisite taste and consummate skill of tue poet and the 
profound erudition of his commentator.” —Times, 
FREELAND: aSocial Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 


Hertzka, Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ MY LIBRARY.” 
Feap. 8vo, half-roxburghe, 28. 6d. each. 5 

The JOURNAL of MAURICE DE GUERIN. With 
a Memoir of SaInTE-BEUVE. 

The DRAMATIC ESSAYS of CHARLES LAMB. 
With Introduction and Notes by BranpER Matruews, and a Steel-Plate 
Portrait. 3 hortly. 

FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dobson. 

CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 
SHAKSPKARE. By W. Savace Lanpor. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER IRELAND. With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter, Second Edition, 
small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. P 2 
LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleck). With 

an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By Percy FirzaeRaLp. 
With 4 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24, 

“ The result of many years’ preparation and painstaking search of unrecovered 

es in Boswell’s career is the present most welcome contribution to a sub- 

ject of apparently inexhaustible interest. Boswell has earned widespread grati- 

tude ; be 4 Mr. Fitzgerald’s lively, sincere, and entertaining pages we discover 
another source of obligation to his hero.””"—Dailu News. 


LESSONS in ART, By Hume Nisbet. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 23. 6d. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 
MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author 


of “ The Story of Creation.” New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, 


F.B.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
MAGAZINES. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling 
Monthly, or (including the Annual) 14s, per year, post-free. In addition to 
Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, TABLE TALK, by 
Sylvanus Urban, and PAGES on PLAYS, by Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., 
appear month!y. 

The Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER are as follows:—Sor Back. A 
Story. By Lynn ©. d’Oyle.—A Carrer IN THE HisTORY OF OraciEs. By 
Basil Williams, B.A—Leaves From a Diary. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.— 
Our First Great Sea-Ficut. By Philip Kent.—A bag SEKVANT IN 
CarcLeN. By Alexauder,Gordon.—TaHE STOLEN Key. By Robert Shindler.— 
Tue FuEL or THE Sun. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.AS—TuHE Last PoreMs oF 
Puitip B. Marstoy. By the Author of ‘‘A Dead Man’s Diary.”’"—PaceEs ON 
Pras. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P.—TasLe TaLk. By Sylvanus Orban. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Inter- 

change for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Gec \ogy, Botany, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physio- 
grapby, Scientific Photography, &c. Edited by Dr. J. H. Tartor, F.L8., &e. 
Price 4d. monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free, 
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